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WINTER 


IS THE TIME 
TO THINK OF 


SUMMER 


(AND TCA) 


Relax a little. When you’ve read this, close your eyes and plan 
a little: 

Europe. A short, jet-smooth night away. London? Paris? (Qua- 
torze juillet, perhaps — dancing in the streets!) Zurich? (Don’t 
worry about Schwyzerdutsch — that’s a secret language — you'll 
do fine with English, anywhere.) Then of course there’s Ireland, 


Scotland, Germany, and Austria, and Belgium... 
Mainly, there is what Sr coagigyec. you would like to do and 
see and learn on your vacation. The more there 


is of that, the more worth while it is to think of TCA and BOAC 
— the two great airlines who offer you the finest, most frequent 
services to Europe you could ask for. Your ticket doesn’t just 
buy transportation — it’s your admission to history, art, music, 
leisurely lounging or serious study... 

Perhaps the time has come to stop dreaming — and to start 
planning! If you’d like expert help, ask your Travel Agent. 
He'll be delighted to talk to you! 

P.S. Don’t forget to ask about TCA’s Extra Cities Plan: A ticket to Vienna for in- 
stance, lets you see fifteen other European cities at no extra cost! Of course, there’s 
TCA’s ‘Pay Later’ Plan — only 10% down, up to 24 months for the rest. Direct or 
connecting flights are leaving from airports near your home...anyway, summer 


travel is likely to be heavy. It’s best to book early, so see your Travel Agent, TCA 
or BOAC office soon. 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES (&) AIR CANADA 


OFFICIAL SPEED RECORD HOLDER — CANADA-BRITAIN 





And suddenly there was with the angel a 
multitude of the heavenly host praising God, 
and saying, Glory to God in the highest and on 
earth peace, good will toward men. 

St. Luke 2:13-14 


The thoughtful man today, beset with world tensions and fears 
for the future, is hard pressed to plan with hope for the future 
of his children and for the generations to come. It is our task, 
as members of the teaching profession, to find the strength of 
purpose to instil in our young people moral fibre and the ability 
for constructive thinking. 


A jovous Christmas season 
and a Nef Year filled ith 

nefi hope and nefo purpose 
to all Alberta teachers 


and our other readers and friends 
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THE MONTH'S COVER STORY 


Fourth in our cover series of “Birds of 
Alberta” by Professor Cy Hampson of 
the Faculty of Education, University of 
Alberta, is the black-capped chickadee, 
the best known of all Canadian song- 
birds. This remarkable action picture 
was shot at 1/5000 of a second. For the 
complete story by Mr. Hampson, see 


page 29. 
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EDITORIAL 





Time 
to Consider 


At the December meeting of the Executive Council, 
it was reported that nine specialist councils have now 
been established. In another report, the executive mem- 
bers were informed of the rapid expansion in the use 
of professional development consultants and were re- 
quested to authorize the selection and training of seven 
additional consultants to help meet present and ex- 
pected requests for assistance from local associations. 

Also before the Executive Council were the mono- 
graph on accreditation, most recent publication in the 
series on “Problems in Education”, and a further pro- 
gress report from the Association’s Curriculum Com- 
mittee dealing with a number of recommendations of 
the report of the Royal Commission on Education. Still 
other matters related to this field included a report on 
the meeting of the Ontario Association for Curriculum 
Development, our representation at the annual con- 
ference of the Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development next spring, and a request for the 
services of Mr. Ingram of our staff at the short course 
for Canadian superintendents to be held in Banff 
next May. 

The total picture is one of extraordinary involve- 
ment and enthusiasm in the field of professional 
development. 

And this is not all. A special committee on accredi- 
tation is in the early stages of its assignment, arrange- 
ments for the Association’s share in planning for the 
Leadership Course for School Principals are going 
forward, and preliminary arrangements are being made 
for the sections on Curriculum Planning and Profes- 
sional Development in the ATA Banff Conference. Here, 
at the provincial level, then, there is a program of 
monumental proportions generating great pressures on 
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the time of staff officers, members of the executive, and 
a considerable number of teachers in the field. 

Professional development is a name tag placed on 
a broad range of concerns related to professional 
practices and relationships of teachers. Basically the 
program is directed towards the improvement of pro- 
fessional competency. This is not a brand-new concept, 
for the Association has a record of concern for the 
continual upgrading of the educational qualifications of 
teachers in the classrooms as well as of those of future 
teachers. The Association’s scholarship and loan pro- 
gram initiated several years ago was tangible evidence 
of this concern. When the Royal Commission on Educa- 
tion was set up, the Association spared no effort in 
preparing and submitting its brief, and it has, since the 
release of the Commission’s report, continued to spend 
liberally of time and money in order to be able to give 
considered views on many of the recommendations 
found in the report. 

Not quite so obvious is the Executive Council’s 
assumption that a push is all that is necessary to release 
the pent-up enthusiasm of teachers for professional 
development. The test of the validity of this assumption 
will be the degree to which large numbers of teachers 
take an active part in specialist councils, inservice 
projects, and improvement of qualifications. Whether 
specialist councils thrive or disintegrate will be deter- 
mined by the ideas, the vigor and the work that follow 
establishment. These will be the times when dreams 
come face to face with reality, when the dreamer meets 
with the doer. 

One of the more serious problems we will face is 
that of complacency among our members. Others, we are 
bound to meet, include resistance to change, and de- 
mands on time. Still another will be how to make best 
use of those whose enthusiasm outstrips their capacity 
for planning and working. Whatever these problems are 
or will be, teachers must know by now that the concept 
of what a teacher is and what he should be is changing 
rapidly. To keep pace or even to keep one’s place in the 
profession of teaching may not much longer be a 
matter of option. 
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A ‘Teacher 


In Nazareth Today 


PHILIP GILLON 


S you approach Nazareth, the view 
A of the city climbing the mountain- 
side is awe-inspiring. The great churches 
and the gray stone houses against the 
pale blue sky seem to be an incarnation 
of the vision held dear down the gen- 
erations by so many millions of people. 

Inside this legendary biblical town in 
the north of Israel there are teeming con- 
tradictions. All 30,000 inhabitants are 
Arabs, half of them Christians, half of 
them Moslems. Monasteries stand out in 
magnificent relief against squalid slums. 
Well-dressed Arab businessmen, nuns in 
black habits, beggars tendering their 
ghastly disfigurements for alms, incred- 
ibly wise-looking urchins, sturdy Arab 
boys and girls, young Jewish farmers 
from the surrounding area, entranced 
American tourists, and tiny donkeys 
carrying gigantic loads—they all clamber 
side-by-side up and down the same steep 
alleys and steps where a boy known as 
the son of Joseph the carpenter and Mary 
his wife played and studied nearly 2,000 
years ago. 

Nazareth cannot look too different to- 
day from what it did then. 

At the top of one of the highest points 
in this City of the Teacher, a short, broad- 
shouldered educator with patient eyes 
and an easy smile is battling with very 


contemporary school problems. Hanna 
Nimr Khazen, an Israeli Arab, is inspec- 
tor of education in Eastern and Central 
Galilee. In his charge are 13,000 Arab 
children (over a third of the Arab pupils 
in the whole of Israel) and 500 teachers 
in 53 schools. 

Dr. Khazen was born 58 years ago in 
the village of Benah in Acre, a seaport 
captured by Richard the Lionhearted 
during the twelfth-century Crusades. A 
passionate believer in education, Khazen 
took every advantage of meagre resour- 
ces available in the country before and 
immediately after World War I. In the 
twenties he graduated as a teacher in the 
American University of Beirut. He taught 
in Acre, Hebron and Nazareth and, in 
1989, became headmaster of the first 
Nazareth Secondary School. When the 
State of Israel was formed, in 1948, the 
Israel Ministry of Education appointed 
Khazen assistant inspector of Arab educa- 
tion for the Nazareth area. He has held 
a number of other posts since then, cul- 
minating in his present key appointment. 

Arab education has overcome almost 
overwhelming obstacles but many for- 
midable difficulties still remain which 
might daunt teachers less courageous 
than he. Before 1945 there was little tra- 
dition of education among the Arabs in 


Dr. Hanna Nimr Khazen, man in pursuit of 
the cause of dignity through knowledge 
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the area—less than half of the Arab 
youngsters were then in school. Speaking 
a language of their own and following 
their own customs, they had to have their 
own schools with Arabic (not Hebrew) as 
the medium of instruction. They needed 
their own teachers. 

“The turning-point came in 1950,” says 
Khazen, “when the Government of Israel 
passed the Compulsory Education Law. 
This meant that all children were obliged 
to go to school until the age of fourteen. 
But it is one thing to pass laws, another 
to obtain the support of the people 
for them. We had first to educate the 
parents into understanding what edu- 
cation means.” 

Dr. Khazen quickly ran into a formid- 
able problem: the education of girls. To 
the Moslems the idea of sending girls to 
school was almost anathema. For Khazen 
it meant long, slow work, travelling 
throughout Galilee and trudging through 
scores of villages, sitting with communal 
leaders for hours on end discussing and 
re-discussing the benefits and hazards of 
changing age-old traditions. Co-education 
was vigorously opposed. Special classes— 
and, later, as funds permitted, special 
schools—were opened to meet the wishes 
of the parents. 

Today the revolutionary notion of edu- 
cation for girls has become an accepted 
part of Arab life in Israel. Rare indeed is 
the parent who does not automatically 
enrol his children—sons and daughters 
—in school. This is perhaps one of the 
most remarkable achievements in the 
state’s short history. The Arabs of Israel 
have become obsessed with the idea of 
getting a good education. 

Like the Jews, the Arabs have the 
option of attending secular or religious 
schools—both state-run. The Bible, in- 
cidentally, forms the core of education 
in both Jewish and Arab schools; it is 
studied for its historic and literary con- 
tent. 

The education boom meant that thous- 
ands of children started to flock to Arab 
schools, eager to learn to read and write. 
Where were the teachers to come from? 
Throughout Israel the shortage was 
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Philip Gillon was born in Johannes- 
burg and now lives in Ashkelon, a 
coastal town near Gaza. He is a free 
lance contributor to the Jerusalem 
Post. This article was reprinted with 
permission from the December issue 
of Overview. 


acute. The training of teachers could not 
keep pace with the influx of Jewish im- 
migrants. But the need for teachers in 
the medium of Arabic was desperate. The 
government was prepared to pay salaries, 
but what about manpower? At first, any- 
body with matriculation standards was 
accepted. Even today 60 percent of the 
teachers are unqualified; but the pros- 
pects for improvement are bright. An 
Arab College for teachers has been es- 
tablished in Jaffa and many Arab educa- 
tors study at Hebrew University in Jeru- 
salem. Significantly, half the new teach- 
ers are women. 

It is hoped that within a few years the 
shortage of Arab teachers will disappear. 
A new problem may then arise: should 
unqualified personnel who bore the bur- 
den of the hard years be replaced by 
fully qualified young graduates? This 
question has given trouble in the rest of 
Israel. Meanwhile the government is en- 
couraging unqualified teachers to study 
during vacations and complete the neces- 
sary examinations. 

Another vast problem for Khazen and 
his colleagues is lack of classroom space, 
teaching equipment, and books. The gov- 
ernment contributes almost the entire 
budget for the building of schools and 
hopes for participation of some kind 
from local councils. Some parents do not 
yet understand that their children have 
to buy books. 

Inspector Khazen’s days—and nights— 
are a whirl of debates, meetings, corres- 
pondence, plans. A teacher comes to him 
and says he is not satisfied to live in a 
Galilee village where conditions are un- 
hygienic and demands to be transferred 
to Nazareth. A man and a woman, both 
teachers, want to marry; she must be in 

(Continued on Page 44) 





R. CAMERON RITCHIE 
and 


WALTER H. WORTH 


A Critical 


A nongraded school program doesn’t change teaching 

and learning and doesn’t make the administrative task any 
easier, but it does permit more flexibility in pupil grouping 
and encourages continuous individual pupil progress. 


N recent years a number of elementary 

schools in Canada and United States 
have attempted to modify the graded 
system and some of the undesirable 
practices which have grown up around it. 
The goal has been to try to account more 
effectively for individual differences and 
to implement a theory of continuous 
pupil progress. The result has been the 
emergence of primary units, enrichment 
programs, streaming procedures, continu- 
ous progress plans, and division or level 
systems. 

Many of these so-called nongraded ele- 
mentary school programs have been in 
operation long enough so that some of 
their characteristic features can now be 
identified and appraised. This article re- 
ports on a study in which this was done 
using data obtained from 8 Canadian and 
22 American school systems.’ 


Pupil classification 


Characteristically, the nongraded plan 
is an administrative system whereby a 
set of progressive levels, or steps, is sub- 
stituted for the present grade nomen- 
clature, as a means of classifying pupils 
for instructional purposes. The number 


1Ritchie, R. C., “A Survey of Selected Non- 
graded Elementary School Programs in Canada and 
the United States’’. Unpublished master’s thesis, 
University of Alberta, 1960. 
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of these levels or steps to be completed 
by each child before he leaves the pri- 
mary or elementary stage of his educa- 
tion tends to vary from school system to 
school system. Some of the programs sur- 
veyed had as few as eight levels, while 
others had as many as twenty. Whereas 
the majority of American centres based 
their system of levels almost exclusively 
on reading, most of the Canadian schools 
also included arithmetic and spelling. 
The rather narrow basis of classifica- 
tion employed in many nongraded plans 
seems to attach greater importance to 
reading than any other aspect of this 
curriculum. It might be argued, however, 
that the school has a larger responsibility 
than simply to teach children how to 
read, and that growth in other skills, un- 
derstandings, and attitudes also deserves 
similar attention. Often the classification 
is in terms of specific reading compre- 
hension and vocabulary skills. While 
these two skills are essential elements in 
the complex process which is called read- 
ing, they are not in and of themselves 
reading. When the actual basis for classi- 
fication is this narrow, it may lead to an 
overemphasis in instruction upon the de- 
velopment of the specific comprehension 
and vocabulary skills which govern pupil 
progress and a neglect of other aspects 
of reading instruction. At the same time, 
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| Analysis of 


Nongraded Programs 


the other subjects of the curriculum may 
also be slighted. 

These objections appear to be over- 
come to some extent in those programs 
which endeavor to take into account 
achievement in other areas such as 
arithmetic and spelling, as well as social- 
personal development factors, in their 
classification schemes. Nonetheless, it 
would appear that the methods of pupil 
classification presently used require 
further modification and refinement in 
order to account more effectively for the 
inter-individual and intra-individual dif- 
ferences among elementary school chil- 
dren, and to give appropriate emphasis 
to all aspects of the curriculum. 

It would appear also that there is still 
a great tendency to think in terms of 
grades when establishing the levels, or 
steps, in a nongraded program. In many 
instances it was observed that the tra- 
ditional grades were simply subdivided 
into smaller units. As a result, there may 
be a tendency for school workers to 
equate a number of these units with a 
grade and treat them accordingly. If this 
should occur, then the longitudinal view 
of a child’s development underlying the 
concept of continuous progress may be 
lost. And instead of a nongraded pro- 
gram one may have only a more complex 
version of the graded system. 


Pupil selection 


Basic to the successful operation of a 
nongraded program is the careful analy- 
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sis of each child’s performance and de- 
velopment in an effort to secure data to 
aid in his selection and assignment to 
the appropriate level of instruction. The 
factors commonly taken into account are 
intelligence, chronological age, reading 
readiness, primary reading skills, health, 
social-personal development, and home 
environment. Standardized tests and 
teacher judgments are relied upon to 
furnish evidence relative to most of 
these factors. 

Typically, intelligence is measured by 
tests with a rather high verbal loading. 
As a consequence, what is measured may 
be a child’s experience rather than his 
basic intelligence or potential. To offset 
this possibility, and to increase the 
validity of the assessment of intelligence, 
it would appear desirable to employ, as 
well, the score obtained on a non-verbal 
type of intelligence test. Similarly, it may 
be that the achievement tests used yield 
information about only one or two as- 
pects of knowledge or skill in a given 
subject. Thus, more than one standard- 
ized test of achievement may need to be 
used to give a fair picture of a child’s 
total proficiency in any given area. 

Heavy reliance is placed upon teacher 
judgment in assessing a pupil’s social- 
personal development. Human behavior 
and values are not easily judged. If these 
kinds of judgments are to be a valid base 
upon which to build selection procedures, 
it would seem imperative that the per- 
son making these judgments be profes- 
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sionally competent in this area. Obvious- 
ly such competence is not to be found 
among all elementary teachers. Thus 
more careful guidance to the teacher in 
assessing social-personal development, 
than was observed in the nongraded pro- 
grams examined, appears to be needed. 
This might be accomplished through the 
development of checklists, the provision 
of consultative help, and the use of auxi- 
liary services. 

Many nongraded systems stress the 
importance of an observational year in 
which to secure and assess pertinent data 
before assigning a pupil to a particular 
achievement or instructional group. The 
introduction of a kindergarten year ap- 
pears to be a most effective device to 
accomplish this. Also emphasized is the 
need for continuing assessment to pro- 
vide for possible reclassification when- 
ever this is appropriate. 


Pupil grouping 

There appears to be no common basis 
for grouping pupils in nongraded pro- 
grams. Nine American and two Canadian 
school systems reported using reading 
achievement as the basis for grouping. 
Eight systems grouped according to 
chronological age, while another six em- 
ployed a social maturity index for this 
purpose. Grouping by mental ability was 
the practice in four other systems, and 
three plans took a multi-factor approach 
to grouping. The variety and narrowness 
of these grouping procedures appears to 
reflect the general lack of reliable re- 
search evidence on this matter. 

Similar variation exists with respect 
to the actual grouping of pupils by rooms 
for instructional purposes. Some systems 
segregate superior, average, and slow 
learners, while others deliberately assign 
pupils representing two or more achieve- 
ment levels to each room. Most of the 
Canadian school systems surveyed favor 
this latter arrangement. It is contended 
that such an arrangement avoids the 
dangers of segregation and provides for 
some sparkle in each classroom. In addi- 
tion, with two or more groups labelled 
as different in the classroom, the teacher 
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tends to be forced away from total class 
teaching toward individualized instruc- 
tion. Whatever way pupils are assigned 
to classrooms, teacher acceptance and 
support of the plan appears to be essen- 
tial; when this is lacking the successful 
operation of the program is often im- 
peded. 


Curriculum 


Although reading tends to be the core 
of the curriculum in most nongraded 
programs, the overall content of the 
curriculum does not appear to differ ma- 
terially from that of the traditional 
graded program. The main difference 
seems to be in the way the content is or- 
ganized to fit the various achievement 
levels which are established. In many in- 
stances the content of the former curri- 
culum was merely divided into con- 
venient sections to correspond to a level 
or unit of instruction. 

Such a repackaging of content assumes 
that it was not the content of the graded 
program which was inappropriate, but 
rather when and how it was taught. It 
also assumes that all children should 
learn the same thing, but at different 
rates. It may well be that, since children 
differ so widely in abilities, needs, and 
interests, there should be some consider- 
ation given to providing different con- 
tent for different groups of pupils. If 
this does not seem feasible or appropri- 
ate, then some measure of difference in 
teaching methods and materials would 
seem to merit serious attention. 

An encouraging development, particu- 
larly in Canadian programs, is the exten- 
sion of the nongraded curriculum to em- 
brace other skill subjects in addition to 
reading. It would seem only logical to 
assume that future nongraded programs 
will embrace a larger portion of the 
curriculum than is presently the case. 


Pupil evaluation 


Three salient features about pupil 
evaluation in nongraded programs were 
observed. First, evaluation is usually 
based on an individual standard. Sec- 
ond, a multi-factor approach to evalu- 
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ation is often followed. Third, evaluation 
as a continuous process receives consid- 
erable emphasis. 

The use of an individual standard has 
the advantage of evaluating a child in 
terms of his own capabilities. According- 
ly, a child is not penalized for not achiev- 
ing what he is incapable of achieving. 
This, in turn, could conceivably result in 
improved motivation, especially for the 
slow learner, and a renewed effort on the 
part of the superior child. At the same 
time, however, the use of an individual 
standard gives rise to certain problems. 
One of these is that parents may receive 
a false impression of their child’s ability. 
For the use of an individual, rather than 
a group standard, sometimes makes it 
difficult to distinguish the slow learner 
from the superior child. 

The broad multi-factor approach to 
evaluation employed in some nongraded 
programs appears to be more defensible 
than the single-factor, usually reading 
achievement, approach in others. Obvi- 
ously, a comprehensive and well-balanced 
nongraded program has to be concerned 
with all aspects of a pupil’s growth, not 
just his achievement in one area, no mat- 
ter how important this one area might be 
at a particular stage in his development. 
This concern with all facets of a pupil’s 
development must also be reflected in the 
evaluation procedures which are used. 

The emphasis upon continuous evalu- 
ation in nongraded programs is to be ex- 
pected. Since it is, in itself, a continuous 
process, it would seem only natural that 
pupil evaluation be continuous also in 
order that the pupil’s individual learning 
needs may be adequately met at every 
stage of his elementary school career. 
For, if evaluation were sporadic, rather 
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than continuous, the diagnosis of learn- 
ing difficulties and the assessment of 
readiness for new learnings leading to 
eventual reclassification of a pupil for 
instructional purposes at various times 
throughout the school year, would be 
seriously impeded. 


Reporting 

Two types of reporting procedures are 
commonly used in nongraded programs— 
the parent-teacher conference and the 
report card. A trend toward more use of 
parent-teacher conferences was revealed. 
Encouragement of this trend seems most 
desirable. Close understanding and co- 
operation between the home and the 
school was repeatedly emphasized as 
essential to the success of a nongraded 
program. Parent-teacher conferences af- 
ford an excellent means of fostering such 
understanding and cooperation. 

The report cards used in nongraded 
programs are typically modified versions 
of those previously employed in the 
graded program which preceded them. 
The most noticeable change is in the 
type of marking system used. There is a 
definite trend toward the use of graphs, 
checklists, or numbers based upon a 
satisfactory-unsatisfactory dichotomy in 
place of percentage marks or symbolic 
letter grades. While these changes in the 
marking system may minimize compari- 
sons and discourage competitive marking, 
they may be less meaningful to pupils 
and their parents. To overcome this lack 
of understanding of marking system 
modifications, close communication be- 
tween the home, the school, and the 
child must be maintained. This need 
appears to emphasize further the desira- 
bility and importance of at least supple- 
menting report cards with parent-teacher 
conferences. 


Promotion practices 


Promotion practices in a nongraded 
plan are based on a theory of continu- 
ous progress. Hence, many of the prob- 
lems associated with nonpromotion and 
skipping are largely overcome. It was 

(Continued on Page 38) 








ARNOLD MICHAELIS 


A Visit With 
Jawaharlal Nehru 


We call on the Indian Prime Minister in New Delhi and 
New York to learn more about the world’s most influential 
neutral—the man who represents 356,000,000 people. The 
visit sheds new light on his views of: the meaning of life, 
Communism and Soviet Russia, childhood, fear, and friendship. 


AIL Jawaharlal! For nearly two 

years now he has been President of 
Congress. Steadily and persistently he 
goes on increasing his personal prestige 
and influence like some _ triumphant 
Caesar, leaving a trail of glory and 
legend behind him. Men like Jawaharlal, 
with all their great capacity for great and 
good work, are unsafe in a democracy. He 
calls himself a democrat and a socialist 
(and no doubt he does so in all earnest- 
ness), but with a little twist, and he 
might turn into a dictator. Jawaharlal 
cannot become a Fascist. He is much too 
much an aristocrat for the crudity and 
vulgarity of Fascism. His very face and 
voice tells us that, and yet he has all the 
makings of a dictator in him: vast popu- 
larity, a strong will, energy, pride, and 
with all his love for the crowd, an intoler- 
ance of others and a certain contempt 
for the weak and inefficient. . . . His con- 
ceit is already formidable. It must be 
checked. We want no Caesars!” 

This excerpt from an article published 
in the Modern Review of Calcutta was 
one of the many printed impressions 
which I carried with me to India, where 
my ultimate purpose was to converse 
with the man who is now India’s Prime 
Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru. Other im- 
pressions characterized the man as every- 
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thing from a saint to a devil. His kinship 
to democracy has been called “superfi- 
cial’; it has been said he’s really only 
played the Communist’s game. Some 
have said the “mysticism” of India cloaks 
his every phrase, and how can you fath- 
om a mystic? 

As my plane approached New Delhi 
after the long journey from New York, 
I wondered whether what I was about to 
record on film and tape would sustain 
these impressions. Was he, indeed, as the 
writer for the Modern Review implied, 
“unsafe in a democracy?” I was ponder- 
ing this question especially, for, despite 
the fact that this article had appeared 
anonymously in the Review in 1939, I was 
only too well aware that its author was 
none other than . . . Jawaharlal Nehru. 

And so, when we met, my curiosity 
about this legend of a man had reached 
its peak. I suggested, in reference to his 
anonymous article for the Modern Re- 
view, that, as a candidate for office, he 
would surely not want to oppose himself. 
He laughed. “What I wrote there was 
really a humorous piece, hardly serious; 
but at the same time, not what I con- 
ceive myself to be wholly, but still what 
might be aspects of my nature. Of course, 
the person who could write that about 
himself could hardly be what he says I 
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“It may hurt, the truth .. . but the truth doesn’t cease to be 


will become. I sent this to a friend with 
no idea, and handwritten. (I didn’t even 
get it typed or anything.) And it was that 
friend who, without really asking me, 
and anonymously, also sent it to the 
Modern Review. And it was quite amus- 
ing when it came out in the Modern Re- 
view. I watched the effect of it on others. 
They came to the conclusion that this 
had been written, naturally, by some 
opponent of mine, and with the view to 
lessen my chances for re-election to the 
Congress presidency. It was highly am- 
using. Oddly enough, the only one who 
guessed it was my daughter. She knows 
me well enough, I suppose, not only the 
style, but that mood, that approach.” 

In discussing the need for quiet think- 
ing in a world where, in the Prime Min- 
ister’s words, “man’s conquest over the 
power of nature has far outrun his con- 
quest over himself,” I made the point 
that, classically, the province of quiet 
thinking had largely been inhabited by 
men of religion. 

Reflecting on this, Nehru said, “Re- 
ligion, yes. But then religion also has 
diverted the mind into rigid channels, 
rather opposed to that spirit of free in- 
quiry which science is supposed to en- 
courage. The right thing, of course, is for 
an individual to seek the truth, to try 
to find it regardless of consequences. It 
may hurt, the truth,” he laughed, “but 
the truth doesn’t cease to be because you 
shut your eyes to it, because you turn 
away from it!” 

Early in his career, before his mission 
was fully defined, Nehru was preoccu- 
pied, as is any young man, with many 
of the ideas appearing in books. I ques- 
tioned him on the idea of Communism, 
which was able to give, according to his 
words, “a certain kind of faith and cer- 
tain kind of discipline to the actions of 
individuals in a society.” 

Disassociating Communism from either 
the Communist Party or the Soviet 
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because you shut your eyes to it, because you turn away from it.” 


Union, he replied, “It is only an attempt 
at a scientific understanding of social 
forces. Therefore, I was attracted to this 
theory (which is Marxian theory, broad- 
ly) because it seemed to make me under- 
stand more the processes of history. I 
didn’t accept everything that he said. It 
seemed all dogma to me. And many 
things seemed to me out of date even 
then. And even more so now. But there 
was that approach and some kind of an 
explanation of this dynamic of history. 
That was what interested me.” 

In discussing the implementation of 
Communism as a social system within 
the Soviet Union, Nehru continued, 
“There is too much suppression of the 
individual, and too close an alliance, if 
you like, with violent methods. Of 
course, there are violent methods quite 
outside of Communism, quite a lot of 
them, too. Ultimately, I think they have 
bad resuits. There is one thing which I’ve 
said in talking about the Soviet Union. 
They will have to have large scale educa- 
tion. Very good education. And that is 
a liberating factor which will affect the 
Soviet state and give it a certain direc- 
tion. It will change their thinking (as to 
some extent it has changed) and make 
them think less on those rigid lines than 
they used to. Because ultimately educa- 
tion along the right lines is the biggest 
liberating factor of man.” 

In a world of over 2,500,000,000 indi- 
viduals, divided by group and national, 
as well as personal, passions and prin- 
ciples, opposition looms as one of the 
most important of these passions and 
principles, and how to deal with it looms 
as the Number One problem of the day. 

Prime Minister Nehru has given a 
great deal of thought to this problem. “I 
firmly believe in a thing which I can’t 
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prove,” he said to me, “but it seems al- 
most a scientific law (like one of physics 
or chemistry) that what you give you 
receive. If you give hatred, you get 
hatred in return. If you give affection, 
you'll get affection. And so on. People 
seem to imagine that, if you differ from 
a person, you must dislike him. You 
must, indeed, try to put him out—to 
knock him out. Now that is a basic error. 
And what Gandhi succeeded in doing was 
to hold to something he considered 
the principle, to hold to it with amazing 
strength, and yet be friendly to the man 
who was opposing him. After all, in the 
normal working of democracy, there are 
various groups opposing each other. 
Whatever the majority decision is, you 
accept it—until it gets changed. Why not 
extend that principle to all other re- 
lationships including foreign policy end 
international affairs. That is to say, if 
you hold to a certain policy or truth, hold 
to it. Nobody asks you to give it up, but 
do not approach the other countries 
whose views are different from yours 
with hostility and ferocity, because the 
only result is that the other country ap- 
proaches you in the same way. Let us 
take disarmament. I realize that no 
country, as I know it, can afford, because 
of love of humanity, to disarm by itself. 
(Although at the back of my mind I have 
an idea that if a country is strong enough 
to do that, it would revolutionize the in- 
ternational policies of other countries.) 
But why threaten the other country? 
Why frighten the other country? Create 
an atmosphere of friendliness, or at any 
rate, a lack of hostility. 

“The worst thing in the world today 
is this sense of fear. From fear nothing 
good comes. I once said fear is not a good 
companion. Now I give you a personal ex- 
perience. I have travelled very much, in 
all kinds of countries. And it has been 
my good fortune to be welcomed wher- 
ever I’ve gone (whether it was Western 
Europe or America or Russia or China or 
Japan or Africa) and welcomed, not just 
officially, but by the people. Now in- 
evitably, I’ve felt warmed up by that wel- 
come and I reacted in a friendly way to 
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those people, regardless of policy. When 
a question of policy came up, well, I 
told them that in this we must differ. But 
still, there was very much in common. 
. . . I laid stress on common features. 
There are always common features. One 
doesn’t differ on everything. And so I 
created an atmosphere of general friend- 
liness in spite of the difference of 
opinion.” 


Cha Cha's children 


The children in India call him Cha 
Cha, which means “Uncle” and this gives 
him a great deal of strength. (“The times 
I get into trouble,” he once confided to 
his daughter, “are those when I let the 
grown-up in me get the better of me.’’) 
In writing an article for an Indian weekly 
addressed to children, he said: “Grown- 
ups have a habit of appearing to be very 
wise, even though few of them possess 
much wisdom. (I have not quite made up 
my mind yet whether I am wise or not. 
Sometimes, listening to others, I feel I 
must be very wise and brilliant and im- 
portant. Then, looking at myself, I be- 
gin to doubt this.) But I would love to 
talk with you about this beautiful world 
of ours, about flowers and trees and birds 
and animals and stars and all the other 
wonderful things that surround us. And 
yet, we who are grown-ups often forget 
about this beauty and lose ourselves in 
our offices and imagine that we are doing 
very ‘important’ work. Grown-ups have a 
strange way of putting themselves in 
compartments and groups. They build up 
barriers, and those outside their particu- 
lar barrier are strangers whom they must 
dislike. Thus, they live in barriers of 
their own making. Fortunately, you chil- 
dren do not know much about these bar- 
riers. You play or work with one another, 
and it is only when you grow up that you 
begin to learn about these barriers from 
your elders. Therefore, I hope you will 
take a long time in growing up.” 

Today, India is engaged in the painful 
process of “growing up”. Old as she is in 
history and culture, her emergence as an 
independent political and economic en- 
tity dates back only 13 years. I naturally 
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“Grown-ups have a strange way of putting themselves in compart- 
ments and groups. They build up barriers, and those outside their 
particular barriers are strangers whom they must dislike.” 


wondered how the Prime Minister had 
felt the day this independence was 
achieved, an independence for which he 
and others had given so much. He asked 
me if I had seen the speech he delivered 
on that occasion, and, when I admitted I 
hadn’t, he said he would like to show it 
to me. Just as our conversation was draw- 
ing to a close, an aide appeared with a 
book containing the speech. Mr. Nehru 
found the correct page and handed the 
book to me, saying: “This is the little 
speech I delivered at the hour of mid- 
night to the new Indian Parliament.” I 
took the book and held it for a moment. 
I handed it back to him. 

“Please”, I said, “won’t you read it to 
me? I would so much like to hear it.” 

For a moment he was taken aback. 
Then he reached for his spectacles, put 
them on and began to read from the 
speech. His voice took on a subdued 
fervor, as though he were again hearing 
the stroke of the midnight bell 13 years 
ago. 

“Long years ago we made a tryst 
with destiny, and now the time comes 
when we shall redeem our pledge... . 
At the stroke of the midnight hour 
when the world sleeps, India will awake 
to life and freedom. The moment comes, 
which comes but rarely in history, when 
we step out from the old to the new, 
when an age ends, and when the soul of 
a nation long suppressed finds utterance. 
... At the dawn of history, India started 
on her unending quest, and trackless cen- 
turies are filled with her striving, and 
the grandeur of her successes and her 
failures. Through good and ill fortune 
alike, she has never lost sight of that 
quest, or forgotten the ideals which gave 
her strength. We end today that period 
of ill fortune, and India discovers herself 
again. . . . To the people . . . whose 
representatives we are, we make an 
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appeal to join us with faith and confid- 
ence in this great adventure. This is no 
time for pity and destructive criticism; 
no time for ill will or blaming others. 
We have to build the noble mansion of 
Free India, where all her children may 
dwell.” 


Nehru views the UN 


During ithe recent General Assembly 
of the United Nations in New York City, 
I visited with Prime Minister Nehru at 
his penthouse suite on the thirty-fourth 
floor of the Carlyle Hotel. As we looked 
out of the huge picture window facing 
westward, the myriad structures of stone 
and steel that comprise New York 
stretched out almost unbelievably before 
us. Mr. Nehru seemed lost in thought as 
he contemplated the panorama. Only the 
day before, the General Assembly had 
witnessed another harangue of the west- 
ern powers by Premier Khrushchev. 
During the speech, Mr. Khrushchev 
warned that if Communist China were 
not admitted to membership in the 
United Nations the Soviet Union might 
lead the withdrawal from the world body 
of all the Communist states and set up a 
“Communist bloc” United Nations. 

In spite of India’s recent border in- 
vasions by the Chinese Communists, Mr. 
Nehru is still in favor of the admission 
of Communist China to membership in 
the United Nations. But he said, “No 
nation’s membership should be forced 
upon the United Nations.” Despite the 
heightened tension produced by the con- 
flicts between the western and Commun- 
ist blocs during this meeting of the 
General Assembly, Mr. Nehru finds it dif- 
ficult to conceive of the world without 
the United Nations. Despite the risks in- 
herent in all of its actions, it is incon- 
ceivable to him that ultimate peace can 
be achieved by any other instrument. 
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The Critical First Year 


J. D. AIKENHEAD 


About 2,000 teachers in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
began their first year of teaching in September, 1958. The satis- 
factions and discouragements of 148 of these were the subject 
of a study made by our author and reported in a technical paper 
published in the June, 1960 issue of The Alberta Journal of 
Educational Research. This article deals with other aspects of 


the study findings. 


ROBLEMS may loom larger than 

necessary for the first-year teacher. 
The statistical picture of any study of 
their satisfactions and discouragements 
may yield a barren description, and so 
this article attempts to select the non- 
statistical: those feelings, attitudes, and 
questions of importance to teachers, 
trustees, principals and the public. Six 
suggestions are offered. None of the 
six recommendations is novel or unique. 
People who want to help children and 
young persons have always used, and are 
currently using, every device which they 
believe is effective and helpful. 


@ Better use of time 


First-year teachers need to be helped 
in budgeting their time so that some of 
it can be devoted to reading and re- 
flection. Teachers need to be educated 
persons. Schooling and training, along 
with isolated courses, are no substitute 
for the kind of education which requires 
solitude and reflection. Help can come 
from four sources: teacher training in- 
stitutions, superintendents, local profes- 
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sional associations, and capable sympa- 
thetic colleagues who assist the princi- 
pal in the important task of initiating the 
first-year teacher. All four groups need 
to communicate as often as feasible and 
as thoroughly as time will allow. The 
principal, when available, is the key 
professional. All four groups are fre- 
quently overworked, but first-year teach- 
ers need prior attention. 

Then consider the local institute. 
School boards are favorable to meetings 
on common problems. The superinten- 
dent and principals can arrange for out- 
lying schools to close about 12:15 to 
allow the teachers to travel, have lunch, 
and start the institute at two o’clock. 
Discipline, parent interviews, routines 
and the like could be discussed till tea- 
time about 4:30, when a short profes- 
sional meeting could be held. This plan 
has proven successful in insuring full at- 
tendance at institutes because it makes 
teachers feel they are wanted. Research 
shows such meetings may develop a glow 
of professional pride. Most teachers 
would enjoy dinner, shopping, and an 
evening of fun at a larger centre. 
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= Better communication 


Schools need better communication 
with the public. Parents and friends 
can sit in the classroom, as well as at 
a concert, to see how effective the good 
teacher can be. Some teachers are artists 
in their presentation. Boards and home 
and school associations are eager to learn 
more about their schools. The Report of 
the Royal Commission on Education in 
Alberta emphasizes this need for the 
school to communicate with the public. 


® Careful screening 


Continual screening of teacher train- 
ing applicants seems vital. The present 
shortage seems to allow many incompe- 
tents and a few ill-tempered individuals 
to remain in the classroom for life. 
School superintendents and inspectors 
generally are careful to recommend only 
the better teachers for permanent cer- 
tification. Research gives support to the 
non-academic factors in teacher selec- 
tion. Goodlad writes: 

Certain traits, both appropriate and inappro- 

priate to teaching, develop over the years from 

infancy to adulthood and are not modified sig- 


nificantly through teacher education pro- 
grams.1 


® Encourage the better teacher 


The majority of students attending 
university for one or two years do not 
return but the ideal and the encourage- 
ment can be offered. About one in ten 
of the most able students in teacher 
training institutions should be impressed 
with the medieval concept of a univer- 
sity; namely, that one is a member only 
after convocation. 

The training institution could write 
a letter to these better students which 
would arrive on their first day in the 
classroom. Another cheery note could 
welcome them at the New Year. In 
June, at the close of the first, second, 


1Goodlad, John I.; ‘‘Moving Forward in Teacher 
Education’’, Educational Leadership, January, 
1959, pp. 230-231. 


2Boyd, Ian; Winnipeg Free Press, August 12, 
960, p. 3, col. 3. (Address as president to Cana- 
dian Teachers’ Federation.) 
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Dr. Aikenhead is associate professor 
in the Faculty of Education, University 
of Alberta, Calgary. The students re- 
ferred to in this study were selected 
from schools in the southern part of 
the three prairie provinces and were 
asked 33 specific questions relatin 
to their first year to ascertain which 
factors had helped or discouraged 
them in their teaching. 


third and fifth year, a questionnaire 
could gather information useful to the 
profession. 


® Action research 


Simple action research is recommend- 
ed for all teachers. This would alleviate 
some problems which lie clearly at hand. 
Careful plans can be made and school 
boards will budget such modest sums 
as $10 to $25 for the next year. Teaching 
should be more experimental than is 
chemistry, medicine, or advertising, be- 
cause teaching is the mother of all pro- 
fessions. To repeat, school boards will 
pay modest sums, because they realize 
that “education is less costly than ig- 
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norance . 


® Inservice training 


Professional training should be extend- 
ed to a minimum of two years with full 
university matriculation necessary to en- 
ter training institutions. The two years 
is proposed as a start toward all teachers 
having a degree. If the teacher’s health 
will allow, summer school and evening 
lectures are valuable. A study by the 
National Education Association reports 
that most first-year teachers in the Uni- 
ted States attend summer school every 
third year. These first-year teachers usu- 
ally hold one degree before they start to 
teach. Adequate training is probably the 
most vital aspect of teacher retention. 
The NEA study found that the more edu- 
cation a teacher has when he begins to 
teach, the less likely it is that he will 
leave his work after one year. 
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N the Western Republic of Germany, 

each of the eleven states has its own 
minister of education, and each is auto- 
nomous with regard to education. Minor 
differences in policy exist from state to 
state, but the basic character of the 
school system is the same for all. 

Three parallel courses, or streams, are 
in evidence in the system. The element- 
ary stream, served by the Volkschule, 
prepares the student for the practical oc- 
cupations of the laboring class. The in- 
termediate, or Mittelschule, gives prepa- 
ration for the business world, and the 
higher stream, or Gymnasium, is con- 
cerned only with academic preparation 
for the university. Neither politics nor 
finances determines the course by means 
of which a student may pursue his 
studies. Knowledge and ability are the 
only criteria. 

The Volkschule receives all children 
at six years of age and keeps them for 
four years. When the child is ten years 
old his future is fairly well determined. 
He is given. an examination that tests 
basic general knowledge and intelligence. 
As a result of this examination, 75 per- 
cent of the children stay in Volk- 
schule to complete their education, about 
10 percent go to the Mittelschule, and the 
remaining 15 percent enter the Gymna- 
sium. Attendance at school is compul- 
sory until the child is fourteen years old. 

The Mittelschule offers a six-year pro- 
gram and its graduates usually become 
technicians or bookkeepers, or other 
semiprofessional workers of that type. 

The fortunate few who have successful- 
ly completed the Gymnasium entrance 
examinations begin nine years of inten- 
sive intellectual training. They discover 
that, having entered the Gymnasium, it 
is no easy matter to remain there. Two 
report cards are issued each year. Marks 
range from “1” (the best) to “6” (the 
lowest). If a child receives two “5’s’”’, two 
possibilities are considered: either he 
has not worked hard enough, or he does 
not have sufficient ability to meet the de- 
mands of the program. A second report 
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The West 


card with comparable marks necessitates 
repeating the year’s work. If, during the 
following year, his marks are still un- 
satisfactory, he must go back to the 
Volkschule to continue his education. 

At the end of nine years, standardized 
state examinations in 13 subjects must 
be written. There is also an intensive 
oral examination of each student by all 
members of the staff. If he passes this 
“abitur”, as the final examination is 
termed, he may enter university. Less 
than 50 percent of those who attend the 
Gymnasium leave it with university en- 
trance qualifications. These are the in- 
tellectual elite of the nation. Thus, about 
seven percent of those who enter school 
at the age of six are permitted to enter 
university. 

School hours in Germany are usually 
from 8 a.m. to 1 p.m., from Monday to 
Saturday. The total holiday time appears 
to be comparable with that of Canada— 
about three months. 

There are four leading principles be- 
hind the West German system of educa- 
tion 
—the same chance in education for every 

child, 

—selection, 
—non-specialization, 
—maximum intellectual training. 

Tuition fees for education prior to uni- 
versity are disappearing — except, of 
course, in the private schools. The latter, 
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most of which have religious backing, 
were abolished when Hitler was in power 
but are now permitted to function, and in 
some cases are assisted financially by the 
state. Twenty-one percent of all German 
Gymnasium students attend private 
schools. It is not easy for those in small 
villages or on farms to take advantage 
of Gymnasium education, as no system of 
transporting students to central schools 
is in practice. 

Selection is a rigid basic principle. The 
Gymnasium entrance examinations last 
two days. A student who fails may try 
again a year later, but if he fails he must 
then remain in the Volkschule. The final 
decision as to whether or not a student 
is sufficiently gifted to benefit from the 
rigorous Gymnasium program is left to 
his teachers. 

The principle of non-specialization 
suggests that the educational system is 
designed to produce harmoniously-devel- 
oped persons. No training for future 
professions is given in the Gymnasium. 
The student may not select his own 
subjects. A rigid curriculum prevails and 
all students at the same level study 
exactly the same subjects. For example, 
during the first year in the Gymnasium, 
the students study a foreign language, 
mathematics, German, geography, biolo- 
gy, arts, religion, and physical training 
—comprising thirty-two to thirty-six 45- 
minute lessons per week. The ten-year- 
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old is expected to put in 45 hours of 
school work, including homework, per 
week; the sixteen-year-old, at least 50 
hours. 

Social activities are not an important 
part of school life in Western Germany. 
The school aims at thorough intellectual 
training and leaves all else to parents or 
to youth clubs. The German youth re- 
gards his school as an institution that 
forces him to learn, that threatens to 
exclude him if he does not produce, and 
hence he tends to avoid it in his leisure 
hours. 

Now, in conclusion, a word or two 
regarding teacher training. A Gymnasium 
teacher spends four years in the Volk- 
schule, nine years in the Gymnasium, 
four or five years at university, followed 
by two years of special pedagogical train- 
ing. Two years of practice teaching in a 
school with experienced teachers is an 
essential part of his training. As a re- 
sult, the beginning teacher is at least 
26 years of age. His initial monthly 
salary is approximately 850 marks, which 
is quite good in comparison with the cur- 
rent cost of living. Salary increases are 
usually given every two years and pen- 
sion plans are in operation. The teaching 
load is twenty to twenty-four 45-minute 
periods per week. It is not surprising to 
observe that in Western Germany the 
prestige accorded the Gymnasium teach- 
er is very high. 
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Canadian 
Education 
Editors 
Meet 

in Banff 


Delegates to the Canadian Education Press Association Conference took time out 
to pose for this group picture. It is hoped that the present temporary organization 
will develop into a permanent one, holding regular conferences for the purpose of 
improving and enhancing the editorial quality of education magazines across Canada. 
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Eighteen people closely connected with 
the production of nine teachers’ maga- 
zines from Nova Scotia to British 
Columbia, along with the editor of the 
Alberta School Trustees’ Association 
magazine, spent from October 2 to 5 in 
Banff in concentrated study of the edit- 
orial problems relating to their educa- 
tion journals. Under the leadership of 
Dr. Ted Peterson, dean of the College 
of Journalism and Communications at the 
University of Illinois; Mr. Glenn Hanson, 
graphic arts consultant of the same col- 
lege; and Mr. Lyall Roper of Commercial 
Printers Ltd., Edmonton, the group thor- 
oughly reviewed their journals with ref- 
erence to magazine design, creative edit- 
ing, the latest research relating to the 
editor, type faces, the use of pictures, 
and editorial balance. Advertising and 
business problems were also on the 
agenda. 

For a number of years during the 
1950’s, the Education Communications 
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Service had held various workshops 
throughout the United States and Canada. 
The last of these was in 1956 in 
Vancouver, and since that time many 
Canadian editors have had no opportun- 
ity to brush up on the newest develop- 
ments in their field. As a result, Fred 
Seymour of The ATA Magazine suc- 
ceeded in arousing interest in an all- 
Canadian conference of education press 
staff, and arranged for the first session 
of what is hoped will become a perman- 
ent Canadian Education Press Association 
Conference. 

The consultants, by reference to sample 
journals furnished by the participating 
editors, illustrated the need for planning 
to observe the cardinal principles of 
unity of purpose, coherence of editorial 
content, emphasis, and interest. They 
found much room for improvement in 
our educational journals in the field of 
design, treatment of pictures, relation 
of covers to content, selection of type 
faces, and creative editing. 


Fred Seymour greets Glenn Hanson and 
Ted Peterson on their arrival at the Banff 
School of Fine Arts for the conference. 
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The interest of the magazine depends upon the ingenuity and artistry 
of author, editor and layout man. 






“Every educational magazine has a 
homogeneous reader group,” stated Dr. 
Peterson at the outset. “Despite the com- 
mon interests of your readers, you must 
still work hard to cut through the bar- 
riers of sight and sound that separate 
your magazine’s content from your read- 
ers. You must attract the reader’s atten- 
tion, arouse his interest and sustain it, 
and communicate effectively as well.” 
Spirited discussion developed as_ to 
whether the same editorial principles 
which guide a commercial editor could 
be applied by the editor of an education- 
al publication. Dr. Peterson stoutly de- 
fended his assertion that this was true. 
“You must sell your magazine content”, 
he insisted, “even though the magazine 
does not have to meet the sales challenge 
on the newsstand.” 

As Alberta was the host province, 
The ATA Magazine was used as the 
guinea pig for most of the discussion. 
Both your editorial staff and our printer, 
Mr. Roper, picked up some excellent 


Delegates visited Lake Louise on Sunday. 
Bruce Mickleburgh of Ontario (OPSMTF 
editor) looks at some Alberta scenery. 





















From Glenn Hanson the participants 
learned much about the history and 
faces of tupe and their appropriate uses. 
Mr. Hanson and Lyall Roper exchange 
ideas about type in The ATA Magazine. 


suggestions from Mr. Hanson as to maga- 
zine architecture. “Design is a tool”, said 
Mr. Hanson, “which can be used to aug- 
ment the editorial content of the maga- 
zine.” The complex problems of layout 
and type faces were examined thoroughly 
under Mr. Hanson’s leadership. He 
stressed the need for simplicity in maga- 
zine layout. “It is better to have a bald 
head than to wear a curly wig”, Mr. Han- 
son quipped in discussing over-ornate 
magazine format. 

Mr. Roper gave the group helpful in- 
struction by outlining what a printer ex- 
pects of his client, as well as clarifying 
the extremely complex technical pro- 
cesses involved in producing a magazine. 
“The technical processes aside”, Mr. 
Roper said, “a printer has really one 
thing to offer his client—service. The 
printer expects his client to demand the 
very best in this area.” 

In addition to the general sessions, the 
consultants held private discussions with 
each editorial team to give detailed ad- 
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“It is better to have a bald head 
than to wear a curly wig.” 


vice on special problems. The major 
criticism of The ATA Magazine centred 
around the type faces we are using, the 
format and layouts generally, and the 
numbers of notices and reminders in the 
magazine necessitated by the require- 
ments of our by-laws. We were able to 
discuss with the consultants the recent 
magazine survey carried out among the 
membership. This survey had revealed 
that most ATA members thought the 
function of the magazine to be to im- 
prove the professional standards and 
competence of teachers. The consultants 
were critical of the “News from our 
Locals” feature, which they thought un- 
related to the primary function as indi- 
cated in the magazine survey. In spite of 
this criticism, your editor does not plan 
to remove this regular feature for the 
present. 

Delegates enjoyed the first-class living 
and working facilities offered by the 
Banff School of Fine Arts. Mr. Ken Mad- 
sen, assistant director, spoke briefly to 
the delegates of the history of the school, 
and the plans for future development, 
much to the interest of some of our east- 
ern delegates who were seeing the Cana- 
dian Rockies for the first time. 

Delegates expressed praise for the or- 
ganization and content of the conference 
during the last session. A continuing 
committee consisting of Mrs. A. F. Hutch- 
eson of Ontario (Ontario Secondary 
School Teachers’ Federation), Stan Evans 
of British Columbia, Charlie Fillmore of 
Nova Scotia, and Fred Seymour of Al- 
berta, was set up to investigate the pos- 
sibility of a second conference. The com- 
mittee will also seek to ascertain what 
interest might be shown in the Canadian 
Education Press Association by other 
Canadian and American publishers who 
were unable to attend the pilot confer- 
ence. 

Delegates at the conference included: 
Stan Evans and Barbara Macfarlane of 
British Columbia Teachers’ Federation; 
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Emma Stewart, Jules Friesen, and Herb- 
ert Wilde from the Saskatchewan Teach- 
ers’ Federation; W. R. Gordon and H. J. 
Loewen of the Manitoba Teachers’ So- 
ciety; Mrs. A. F. Hutcheson of the On- 
tario Secondary School Teachers’ Fed- 
eration; Miss Kay Dwyer and Miss 
Elizabeth Taylor of the Federation of 
Women Teachers’ Associations of On- 
tario; Bruce Mickleburgh of the Ontario 
Public School Men Teachers’ Federation; 


Miss Mary Babcock and Miss Marion 
Tyrrell of the Ontario English Catholic 
Teachers’ Association; Charles Fillmore 
of the Nova Scotia Teachers’ Union; and 
G. Nason of the Canadian Teachers’ Fed- 
eration. T. C. Weidenhamer was the 
delegate from the Alberta School Trust- 
ees’ Association. The three staff members 
of The ATA Magazine attending were: 
F. J. C. Seymour, J. D. McFetridge, and 
Marian Allison. 


Even during coffee breaks the participants were kept involved in the “meat and 
potatoes” of the conference. Dr. Peterson emphasizes his point that, to achieve 
editorial balance, an editor must strive to be a chef rather than a short order cook. 








More on Specialist Councils 


COUNCIL ON SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


The provisional executive of the Coun- 
cil on School Administration met on 
October 29 and again on November 16 
to plan for the inaugural meeting of the 
council. The following plans have been 
made. 

= Date, time and place — Saturday, 
March 25, 1961, from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. in 


Provisional Executive 


E. J. L. Guertin (Chairman) 
Assistant Superintendent, Fairview 
School Division, Fairview 


Dr. John H. M. Andrews 
Associate Professor of Educational Ad- 
ministration, University of Alberta, 
Edmonton. 


N. P. Hrynyk 
Principal, Alix 


Miss Eva Jagoe 
Vice-Principal, Vincent Massey Junior 
High School, Calgary 


Dr. R. E. Rees 
Assistant Chief Superintendent of 
Schools, Department of Education, 
Edmonton 


R. F. Staples 
Principal, Westlock High School, 
Westlock 


E. J. Ingram (Secretary) 


Executive Assistant, Baruett House, 
Edmonton 
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Edmonton. (People registering to attend 
will be informed of the accommodation 
reserved in Edmonton for the meeting.) 


= Persons eligible — Membership is 
open to any person actively engaged in 
school administration who is: (a) a mem- 
ber of The Alberta Teachers’ Association 
or a non-member covered by The Teach- 
ers’. Retirement Fund Act, (b) a cer- 
tificated teacher in a private school, 
or (c) a member of the University of 
Alberta or of the Department of Educa- 
tion. This is intended to include prin- 
cipals, assistant or vice-principals, super- 
intendents, assistant superintendents, 
and others in supervisory and administra- 
tive positions. 


m= Expenses — All persons attending 
the meeting must be prepared to pay 
their own expenses, transportation, 
meals, accommodation. The Alberta 
Teachers’ Association will bear the costs 
of the meeting itself. 


@ Registration—To become a member 
of the Council on School Administration 
and to indicate whether you plan to at- 
tend the inaugural meeting, fill in the 
registration form supplied here and re- 
turn it to E. J. Ingram, secretary of the 
Council on School Administration, The 
Alberta Teachers’ Association, Barnett 
House, 9929 - 103 Street, Edmonton, prior 
to February 25, 1961. Registration forms 
have also been sent to each principals’ 
association in Alberta. 


Note carefully that only persons 
registered by February 25 will be 


eligible to attend the March 25 
meeting. 
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mw Agenda—The following items will 

be included on the agenda: 

—an address on “The Concept of Special- 
ist Councils”, 

—consideration of the constitution (a 
copy of the proposed constitution will 
be forwarded to all people who register 
for the meeting), 

—election of officers, 

—establishment of the membership fee 
for 1961, 

—a discussion session on program sug- 
gestions for regional and provincial 
councils (suggestions made at this ses- 
sion will be considered by the incoming 
executive). 









District 
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Council on School Administration 


I Se 2 et oF ee eh 
School PS Ce 
School (if applicable) 


Ns a ph hie a 


I plan to attend the inaugural meeting of the Council on 
School Administration of The Alberta Teachers’ Association 
on March 25 in Edmonton. 


I am interested in becoming a member of the Council on 
School Administration of The Alberta Teachers’ Association 
but am unable to attend the inaugural meeting. 


Please mail before February 25, 1961 to— 


Council on School Administration 
The Alberta Teachers’ Association 
Barnett House, 9929 - 103 Street 

Edmonton, Alberta 





Among the topics for discussion will 
be: type of publication desired; possible 
types of workshops, seminars, conferen- 
ces, and institutes at both regional and 
provincial level; and the possible types 
of research and studies that could be 
conducted at both regional and provincial 


’ levels. 


Each local principals’ association is 
urged to send at least one representative 
to the inaugural meeting, so that there 
will be a good representation from all 
parts of the province. However, all in- 
dividuals qualified for membership are 
cordially invited to join the council and 
to attend the inaugural meeting. 











































Persons who are interested in joining 
the Mathematics Council of The Alberta 
Teachers’ Association are invited to use 
the application form supplied here. 

The application form also provides for 
an indication of whether the prospective 
member wishes to attend the mathemat- 
ics seminar in August, 1961 now being 
planned by the provisional executive. 


Provisional Executive 


T. F. Rieger (Chairman) 
Teacher, Picture Butte High School 


Miss Helen Morrison 
Teacher, Crescent Heights High 
School, Calgary 


L. D. Nelson 
Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Alberta, Edmonton 


S. E. Loring Pollock 
Teacher, Lindsay Thurber Compos- 
ite High School, Red Deer 


Dr. M. Wyman 
Professor of Mathematics, University 
of Alberta, Edmonton 


E. J. Ingram (Secretary) 
Executive Assistant, Barnett House, 
Edmonton 


MATHEMATICS COUNCIL 


The four-day seminar is set for August 
14-17. Arrangements will be made, if 
possible, for the use of residences and 
lecture rooms at the University of Al- 
berta. 

There will be a principal speaker who 
will deal with topics of current interest, 
e.g., a Modern Mathematics Program for 
Grade VII, Research in Mathematics, Ex- 
perimental Work in Modern Mathematics. 

The four-day period will be used for 
professional meetings, discussion groups, 
and organizational work. An executive 
will be elected from the membership. 

Participants will attend at their own 
expense (accommodation, transportation, 
meals). A nominal registration fee may 
be charged. The Alberta Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will pay the expenses of the guest 
speaker. 

An attempt will be made to adjust the 
program to provide interesting material 
for teachers of various grade levels. 


Calling for Applications 


Our readers will remember that our 
November issue carried information on 
the organization and conferenc2 plans of 
the other four specialist councils and 
provided forms for the convenience of 
teachers in applying for m2mbership. 


Application forms are to be filed at 
Barnett House 


& for the English Council—by December 
31, 1960, 


& for the Modern Language Council—by 
January 20, 1961, 


G for the Social Studies Council — by 
February 1, 1961, and 


@ for the Science Council—by February 
15 for membership and by March 15 to 
attend the spring conference. 
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Mathematics Council 


I a ne 


District 
School Division 


Grade level(s) at which teaching subject 


I would like to attend the seminar to be held August 14-17, 


1961. 


ig I would need residence accommodation for the seminar. 


Bi 


Please mail before January 14, 1961 to— 


attending the seminar. 


I wish to join the Mathematics Council but do not plan on 


Mathematics Council 

The Alberta Teachers’ Association 
Barnett House, 9929 - 103 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta 





Resolutions to the AGM, 1961 


Resolutions for consideration by the 
Annual General Meeting may be submit- 
ted by authority of a general meeting 
or of the executive committee of a local 
association. A certified sublocal may pass 
a resolution and forward it to the exec- 
utive committee of its local association 
which, of course, has the privilege of 
adopting or rejecting it; but a sublocal 
may not submit resolutions direct to head 
office. 

In order to prevent duplication of 
resolutions, local associations are re- 
quested to review the resolutions adopted 
by the 1960 Annual General Meeting. 
These were published in the May, 1960 
issue of The ATA Magazine. Reference 
should also be made to The Alberta 
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Teachers’ Association Policy Handbook, 
1960. Resolutions on curriculum and 
pension matters must be accompanied 
by supporting data. 

Resolutions, in the form prescribed by 
the Executive Council, must be received 
at head office on or before December 31, 
1960, at 12 noon. 

All resolutions being submitted to the 
Annual General Meeting will be printed 
in the March, 1961 issue of The ATA 
Magazine. Arrangements should be made 
for each local association or its executive 
committee to meet between receipt of 
this issue of the magazine, which will be 
mailed about March 10, and the Annual 
General Meeting, in order that the reso- 
lutions may be discussed. 
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On November 23, 24 and 25, the 
annual western conference of teacher 
organizations was held in the British 
Columbia Teachers’ Federation building 
in Vancouver. In addition to each secre- 
tary and president from the four west- 
ern provinces, S. G. B. Robinson, secre- 
tary of the Ontario Secondary School 
Teachers’ Federation was present. Be- 
cause of ill health, Dr. George G. 
Croskery of the Canadian Teachers’ Fed- 
eration was unable to attend. 

The conference may deal in any given 
year with any aspect of any problem 
facing any of the organizations represen- 
ted, except that it specifically avoids 
salary and pension matters. This year, 
for instance, the agenda included: the 
impact of the Royal Commissions on Edu- 
cation in Manitoba and Alberta on the 
respective provinces, teacher education 
and certification, inservice education, 
curriculum, and codes of ethics. 

This annual western conference has 
real value. In addition to keeping the 
officers of the organizations personally 
up to date and helping to remove the 
possibility of duplication of effort, it is 
another step on the road to complete pro- 
fessionalism. 

Our critics constantly complain that 
all we have ever done is seek higher 
salaries. This is not true and never was. 
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Another 
Step 


THE 


PRESIDENTS 


COLUMN 


We will continue to seek fair salaries for 
teachers with the same zeal and with 
what excellence of technique we can 
muster; but we will also continue to im- 
prove the effectiveness of this other arm 
—professionalism. 

Actually, the development of profes- 
sionalism on which the Association is 
spending more effort and money than 
ever before is nothing new. It is only 
that now it is properly organized and 
diligently pursued. 

The western conference is one further 
illustration of this pursuit. With teachers 
working in the field of professionalism 
locally and provincially through special- 
ist councils and other programs, the 
western conference is the steppingstone 
to western interprovincial effort in this 
area. For this conference is more than an 
exchange of ideas. Its value is in an- 
swers to questions such as: where can we 
go now? should we do it together? how? 

We must never rest. Problems remain. 
What if we are given a greater part to 
play in the certification and decertifica- 
tion of teachers, as we requested by 
resolution at the last Annual General 
Meeting? When are we really going to 
accept the fact that it is a professional 
responsibility for our best teachers to 
participate in the internship program of 
new teachers? 
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I submit that the professional develop- 
ment arm of our activities is growing rap- 
idly in its effectiveness. It was a pleasure 
to hear T. C. Weidenhamer say, as he 
brought fraternal greetings from the Al- 
berta School Trustees’ Association to 
the Annual General Meeting last April, 
that it was encouraging to note that the 
teachers’ association is concerned with 
increasing the time spent on professional 
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activities. And I was delighted to receive 
on your behalf the other day this com- 
ment from one of Alberta’s leading edu- 
cators: “As I go around the country 
[Canada] I have noticed that teachers’ 
organizations are paying more and more 
attention to professional development— 
and it is particularly noticeable in Al- 
berta.” 


The Black-Capped Chickadee 


The black-capped chickadee is undoubt- 
edly the best known of all Canadian song- 
birds. No matter how inclement the 
weather, this tiny, agile, vivacious, anim- 
ated ball of fluff may be seen flitting 
about dispelling the gloom with his 
cheerful notes. While the size, sharply 
contrasting areas of black and white, 
notched tail, and undulating flight are 
clues to his identity, his acrobatic antics 
and friendly disposition settle the matter. 
Although chickadees are with us through- 
out the year, there is evidence suggesting 
that numbers of the species carry out a 
limited migration. 

For nesting purposes, chickadees exca- 
vate cavities in unsound stumps. The 
height is usually a few feet above ground 
and the tree preferred is a birch suffi- 
ciently decayed inside to permit excava- 
tion but with an adequate number of 
layers of tough bark for outside support. 
Both male and female work diligently at 
the task for a week or more taking great 
care to carry away every last chip. Once 
the cavity has reached a depth of six 
inches or more, the female proceeds to 
line the base with soft plant fibres, moss, 
hair and feathers. The nest is now com- 
plete and awaits only the laying of the 
six to a dozen roundish creamy eggs 
ornamented with reddish-brown spots. 
The brood is hatched in less than two 
weeks from the commencement of incu- 
bation and the busy parents gather cater- 
pillars, grubs, spiders, weevils, grasshop- 
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pers, and other insects for the many 
hungry mouths. Shortly, they are all on 
the wing to remain in the general vicinity 
for at least several weeks. 

Winter food is somewhat harder to 
come by and consists mostly of the eggs 
of plant lice, spiders, moths, weevils, 
cicadas, beetles, leafhoppers, sawflies and 
scale insects. Dormant forms of insect 
life such as pupae are also taken at this 
time along with a few buds and bud 
scales. 

The chickadee’s common name is de- 
rived, of course, from its most frequent 
songs which are composed of various 
combinations of “chicka” and “dee”. 
However, it has in addition a song com- 
posed of two clear whistled notes of 
about equal length, the second being 
lower in pitch than the first. This latter 
song is more often heard in the spring 
than in any other season but may occa- 
sionally be heard in the dead of winter. 

Chickadees may be readily tamed dur- 
ing the winter by tempting them with 
shelled peanuts or bits of suet. With a 
little patience, they may be encouraged 
to take such tidbits from the hand or 
even from one’s lips. The picture was 
taken at 1/5000 of a second—just a split 
second before the chickadee reached the 
hand of a friend at Glenevis, Alberta. 
Notice the braking action of wings and 
tail and the manner in which the “land- 
ing gear” is thrust forward. 

—Cy Hampson 
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OUR LIBRARY 


The new ATA Library Catalogue is 
now ready for distribution. Copies are 
being sent to all schools in Alberta with 
four or more teachers. Additional copies 
will be sent upon request. Individual 
teachers can also secure a copy of this 
catalogue upon request. The catalogue 
contains a list of all books available from 
the ATA Library as well as information 
on lending regulations and procedures. 


Book Reviews 


You and Your Career 
Parmenter, M. D.; The Guidance 
Centre, Ontario College of Education, 
University of Toronto, Toronto, On- 
tario, pp. 120, 80¢. 


You and Your Career is designed to be 
used both as a textbook and as a work- 
book in a “personal development” or “oc- 
cupations” course. It is probably most 
suitable at the Grade IX level. As a text, 
the book provides many suggestions and 
a great deal of information. As a work- 
book, it provides many exercises and ac- 
tivities in vocational and educational 
planning. The eleven chapters deal with 
such topics as: school orientation, im- 
proving study habits, getting along with 
others and use of leisure time, as well as 
occupational and career planning. The 
120 pages are stapled and punched for 
convenient insertion in a standard three- 
ring note binder, if desired. 

—L. W. W. 


Mathematics in Practice 
Brown, A. E., Bridge, D. E., and Morri- 
son, W. J.; The Macmillan Co. of 
Canada Ltd., Toronto 2, Ontario; pp. 
418, $3.10. 


This text deals with mathematical con- 
cepts that are especially suitable for a 
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vocational or technical program. How- 
ever, the material covered would be 
equally suitable for a terminal course in 
a general program. The non-academic 
student of any high school grade would 
find the material of this text sufficiently 
challenging. Material covered includes 
elementary geometry, measuration, al- 
gebra, and simple trigonometry. The text 
has sufficient exercises to enable the 
student to establish speed and accuracy 
of operation. The problems are more 
practical than those found in the aver- 
age mathematics text. The student of this 
text should readily perceive the prac- 
tical significance of the concepts studied 
and how they relate to his everyday ex- 
periences both in and out of school. 
—L. W. W. 


The Rand McNally Handbook of 
Maps and Globe Usage 
Harris, Ruby M.; Rand McNally and 
Company, New York (Available from 
W. J. Gage Limited, Scarborough, On- 
tario); pp. 390, $2.24. 


The Rand McNally Handbook of Maps 
and Globe Usage was prepared for teach- 
ers of all grades. Many teachers in both 
the United States and Canada experimen- 
ted with the first manuscript of the book 
and gave many suggestions which were 
included in the final draft. The book is 
intended to serve three major purposes: 
to indicate the kind of maps and globes 
appropriate for each grade, to set up 
goals for learning with maps and globes, 
and to suggest possible techniques and 
exercises that may be adapted to the 
needs of students in classrooms equipped 
with standard maps and globes. 

This handbook, which contains many 
ideas and suggestions for improving geo- 
graphic concepts, contains many maps 
and illustrations to make these concepts 
more meaningful. Social studies teachers 
at all grade levels will find it useful in 
preparing and illustrating their geogra- 
phy lessons. 

—E. J. I. 
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New Acquisitions for the ATA Library 


The Action Research Way of 
Learning 
Shumsky, Abraham; Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York; pp. 210. 


First Principles of Atomic 
Physics 
Humphreys, Richard F. and Beringer, 
Robert; Harper & Brothers, New York; 
pp. 390. 


Child Growth and Development 
Hurlock, Elizabeth B.; McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York; pp. 
374. 


Trends in Canadian Education 
Swift, W. H.; W. J. Gage Limited, Scar- 
borough, Ontario; pp. 94. 


The Non-Graded Elementary 
School 
Goodlad, John I. and Anderson, Robert 
H.; Harcourt Brace and Company, New 
York, pp. 248. 


Alberta's History 


Mr. E. S. Bryant, director of advertis- 
ing for the Province of Alberta and offi- 
cer in charge of the Alberta govern- 
ment’s Historic Sites Program, has kindly 
supplied the following list of titles as a 
partial bibliography of Alberta’s history, 
in response to numerous requests from 
teachers and students. All the books are 
in print at the present time and range in 
price from $2.50 to $6. For convenience, 
the titles are subdivided into five his- 
torical groupings. In addition to the titles 
listed, Mr. Bryant notes that Encyclo- 
pedia Canadiana is an excellent reference 
source for Western Canadian and Cana- 
dian history. 


@ The Indians 


Blackfoot Crossing, Norma Sluman; 
The Great Chief, Maskepetoon, Kerry 
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Wood; Indians of Canada (teacher ref- 
erence), Diamond Jenness. 


w Early Explorers and the Fur Trade 


Blankets and Beads, J. G. MacGregor; 
The Mapmaker, Kerry Wood; The Land 
of Twelve-Foot Davis, J. G. MacGregor; 
The Nor’Westers, Marjorie W. Campbell; 
Behold the Shining Mountains, J. G. Mac- 
Gregor. 


@ Missionaries, the Railway, Northwest 
Mounted Police, the Whiskey Trade, and 
the Rebellion of 1885 


The Queen’s Cowboy, Kerry Wood; The 
Scarlet Force, T. M. Longstreth, The 
Force Carries On, T. M. Longstreth; 
Mission Among the Buffalo, Rev. J. R. 
Nix; Big Chief of the Prairies, (the life of 
Father Lacombe), P. E. Breton, OMI; The 
Bold Heart, Josephine Phelan; Buckskin 
Brigadier, Edward McCourt; The North- 
West Mounted Police, Vol. 1 and 2 (tea- 
cher reference), J. P. Turner. 


@ The Pioneers 


Fifty Mighty Men, Grant MacEwan; 
North-West of Sixteen, J. G. MacGregor; 
Vice-Regal Cowboy, Tony Cashman. 


= More Recent Developments 


Alberta Revisited, Ken Liddell; His- 
toric Sites of the Province of Alberta, 
Government of the Province of Alberta; 
The Alberta Golden Jubilee Anthology. 


The booklet, Historic Sites of the Prov- 
ince of Alberta, is available free of 
charge for teachers and pupils from Mr. 
Bryant’s office, Room 502, Legislative 
Building, Edmonton. The Alberta Golden 
Jubilee Anthology is available from 
the office of the Provincial Secretary, 
Room 419, Legislative Building, Edmon- 
ton, at $5. 
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TEACHERS IN THE NEWS 





Celebrating his recent return to Edmonton fol- 
lowing stints as dean of the Faculty of Education, 
University of Manitoba, and as commissioner on the 
status of education in Prince Edward Island, Dr. M. 
E. LaZerte stood successfully for election to the 
Edmonton City Council. 

Dr. LaZerte, former dean of the Faculty of Edu- 
cation, University of Alberta continues to maintain 
his active interest in educational matters and is cur- 
rently vice-president and ‘one of the western Canada 
representatives on the board of directors of the Cana- 
dian College of Teachers. 
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o = ee Solon Low, school teacher and politician, has 


resigned from his teaching position in Raymond High 
School in the County of Warner for health reasons. 
Mr. Low, who continues as national leader of the 
Social Credit Party until his successor is named 
next summer, has had an outstanding career in pro- 
vincial and federal politics. First elected to the 
Alberta Legislature in 1935, Mr. Low served seven 
years as Provincial Treasurer, one year as Minister 
of Education, and as Minister without Portfolio in 
1944-45. He was elected to the federal house in 
June of 1945, and was re-elected in three general 
elections following. 

During his long career in politics, Mr. Low 
maintained his interest in education and in the wel- 
fare of young people. He was guest speaker at the 
Association’s official ceremony in Lethbridge open- 
ing Education Week in 1957. 





SOLON LOW 


Elected as Calgary District representative 





Edison F. Bardock of Trochu was the 
successful candidate in a by-election for 
the position of district representative for 
the Calgary District constituency for a 
term expiring at Easter, 1962. He re- 
places the late Norman P. Bragg on the 
Executive Council. 

Mr. Bardock is principal of the Trochu 
School. He is a graduate of the University 
of Alberta with B.Ed. and M.Ed. degrees. 
His thesis for his master’s degree, ob- 
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tained in 1960, was “A Study of Accredit- 
ation”. Mr. Bardock has been on the 
executives of the Drumheller and Three 
Hills Locals for the past seven years. He 
has held all offices at the sublocal level, 
has been an AGM councillor several 
times and has acted on local economic 
committees. He is local delegate to the 
Calgary District Convention and a mem- 
ber of the Accreditation Committee es- 
tablished by the Executive Council. 
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ACROSS THE DESK 


A Principal Looks 
at Professionalism 


Professionals represent the most spe- 
cialized part of the complex division of 
labor in Western society. Traditionally, 
there were only three professions: theol- 
ogy, law and medicine. Today the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles lists 39 
categories of professions, and, in addi- 
tion, a number of semi professions. In the 
United States there are nearly 4,000,000 
persons classified as professional work- 
ers. Teachers comprise about one-third 
of these. 

The features of a profession can be 
sketched as follows. They are occupations 
of the highest prestige, with relatively 
high income. Professionals charge fees 
rather than work for salary, although 
this distinction is less and less true to- 
day, since many professionals are wage- 
earners. A profession provides a special 
service. Its members possess a distinctive 
skill or technique. These skills are com- 
plex and are secured in a prescribed 
fashion. 

Professionals are concerned about 
their relations to their clients. Since the 
client has almost no way of evaluating 
the services which the professional ren- 
ders, it is necessary for the client to 
trust the competence of the professional 
to a special degree. The client often re- 
veals to the professional matters which 
would ordinarily not be exposed to the 
general public. As a result of these last 
two features, a code of ethics to safe- 
guard the interests of the client and to 
control the actions and conduct of the 


William Barabash, principal of Brooks 
High School, spoke on the subject of 
professionalism to the 1960 Southeast- 
ern Alberta Convention. The high- 
lights of his talk are summarized here 
for the benefit of all our readers by 
Executive Secretary Dr. S. C. T. 
Clarke. 
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members, is characteristic of a profes- 
sion. 

Finally, the well-established profes- 
sions have powerful associations, which 
affect the admission policies of training 
schools and act as official mouthpieces 
for their respective professions. In this 
way they aid in moulding public opinion. 

Professions, like other parts of society, 
are caught in a web of social change. 
Some of the changes which are affecting 
professions include the development of 
new professions. In all professions there 
tends to be a prolongation of the period 
of training. 

The mandate which society has accord- 
ed to each profession has, in some in- 
stances, been challenged by the state or 
by competing groups. Any attempt to 
change these mandates generates much 
emotion and conflict. Think of such terms 
as socialized medicine, provincial salary 
schedules, or merit pay. Another change 
is the tendency to develop specialization 
within the profession. This leads to nu- 
merous administrative problems. Finally, 
the professional is now controlled less by 
his association and more by his employ- 
er. Thus, his relationships become more 
and more business relationships rather 
than client relationships. Gradually, the 
code of ethics becomes secondary to em- 
ployer policy in controlling the profes- 
sional’s behavior. One might ask: Are the 
professions slowly losing their distinctive 
characteristics and increasingly resem- 
bling the skilled trades? 

It is occasionally necessary to stop and 
meditate on our responsibilities as a pro- 
fession. Perhaps we should also occa- 
sionally re-examine our mandate from 
society. 


Summer Session in 
Calgary in 1961 


The University of Alberta at Calgary 
has been authorized by the Board of Gov- 
ernors to inaugurate a summer session 
in 1961. This information was released 
recently by Dr. John W. Gilles, director 
of the summer session. 

Dr. T. G. Finn, professor of education 
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at Calgary, has been appointed as asso- 
ciate director of summer sessions, and 
will be in charge of operations at Calgary. 
A rather modest program of arts and 
science and education courses, limited to 
those normally in great demand in the 
summer session, will be offered in 1961. 
This program will be expanded in sub- 
sequent years as required to keep pace 
with increasing enrolments. 

In deciding to inaugurate a summer 
session in Calgary, the Board of Govern- 
ors is hoping to achieve several objec- 
tives: to recognize and enhance the 
growing status of the university in that 
city; to serve more adequately the needs 
of a large number of students, mostly 
teachers, who in the past have found it 
impossible or very inconvenient to take 
summer courses in Edmonton; and to 
reduce to some extent the administrative 
pressures on the office of the dean of ed- 
ucation which, in recent years, has been 
responsible for registering several thous- 
and summer session students, recording 
their results and reporting them to the 
Department of Education. 

Teachers who plan to attend the uni- 
versity’s summer session in Calgary are 
asked to direct to the appropriate 
authority there all communications deal- 
ing with summer session matters. These 
include requests for announcements and 
registration forms, requests for infor- 
mation concerning program  require- 
ments, the filing of registration forms 
and the payment of fees. 


Canadian College of 
Teachers Seeks Members 


The Canadian College of Teachers in- 
cludes only nine Albertans in its mem- 
bership of 405. When the College was 
formed in 1958, The Alberta Teachers’ 
Association and the Canadian College of 
Teachers did not agree on conditions of 
membership, but membership conditions 
are now quite clearly defined at a high 
standard and the future success of the 
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college seems assured. The council of 

the college hopes that 1960-61 will bring 

a big increase in membership and result 

in a large attendance at the annual meet- 

ing in Saskatoon on July 16 and 17, 1961. 
The Canadian College of Teachers, a 

learned society within the teaching pro- 

fession, has the following executive of 
nine for 1960-61: representing the four 
western provinces—Miss Mollie E. Cot- 
tingham, Vancouver, and Dr. M. E. La- 

Zerte, Edmonton; representing the two 

central provinces—Thomas Aldcorn, Tor- 

onto, and Dr. L. P. Patterson, Montreal; 
representing the four Atlantic prov- 
inces—Miss Muriel H. Dixon, St. George 

(New Brunswick), and G. Forbes Elliot, 

St. John; members-at-large—R. J. Bolton, 

Peterborough, Dr. D. C. Munroe, Macdon- 

ald College (Quebec) and Dr. George 

G. Croskery, Ottawa. 

This executive held its first meeting in 
Ottawa on September 24 when the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: R. J. Bolton, president; Dr. 
M. E. LaZerte, vice-president; Dr. George 
G. Croskery, secretary-treasurer. 

The objectives of the college are under 
review at the present time. My own state- 
ment would include these items. 
= To bring together into a learned so- 
ciety those who have attained profession- 
al status as teachers. 
= To improve the professional standing 
of teaching by actively encouraging 
—superior academic and _ professional 

qualifications, 

—superior professional competence, 

—scholarly studies, research and writing 
paralleled by high-quality addresses at 
all annual and regional meetings of 
the college, 

—the compilation for member use of a 
carefully-screened reference bibliogra- 
phy on educational topics selected by 
the college, 

= To bring the school and the communi- 

ty into closer relationships by 

—encouraging parents and ratepayers to 
interest themselves in the school, its 
aims and its programs, 

—giving publicity to the school’s accom- 
plishments and to the professional 
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activities and attainments of college 

members, and 
—participating in community activities 

and assuming adequate responsibility 
for leadership therein. 

To be eligible for admission as a 
member, an applicant must have fulfilled 
the following requirements: 

—have a permanent teaching certifi- 
cate valid in a province of Canada, 
—hold a degree from a university accept- 

able to the college or qualifications 

considered an acceptable alternate, 

—have at least five years’ successful 
teaching experience in a public or 
accredited private school after obtain- 
ing a permanent certificate, 

—be in active service in teaching or in 
administration in the field of teaching, 

—where circumstances permit, be a mem- 
ber in good standing in the provincial 
and national professional organiza- 
tions, and 

—have made a distinctive contribution 
to educational, professional, and com- 
munity growth that has brought credit 
to the teaching profession. 

The registration fee for members of 
the college is $25 payable on acceptance 
as a member. The annual membership 
fee is $5. Application for membership 
forms may be obtained from the secre- 
tary-treasurer, 444 MacLaren Street, 
Ottawa, Ontario. Write now for a form 
and complete it as soon as possible so 
that the membership committee may 
evaluate applications not later than 
March 1, and have a membership cer- 
tificate in your hands before the next 
annual meeting. 


M. E. LaZerte 


ATA Sponsoring 
Air Charter to Europe 


The Alberta Teachers’ Association is 
pleased to announce that arrangements 
have been made with a regularly sched- 
uled airline to charter an 86-passenger 
plane for the exclusive use of Alberta 
teachers. All teachers, and their hus- 
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bands, wives and children are eligible 
for this charter flight. 

A substantial saving in fare is possible 
under this arrangement. It is anticipated 
that, with a planeload of 86 persons, the 
approximate round trip fare from Al- 
berta to London, England will be $430 
per person. The regular jet round trip 
fare is $655.20. 

Departure will be on July 4 from Cal- 
gary and arrangements are now being 
completed for a return date around Aug- 
ust 20, giving a full six weeks in Europe. 

A deposit of $50 is required to reserve 
a seat on this charter flight and should 
be sent to W. R. Eyres, The Alberta 
Teachers’ Association, Barnett House, 
9929 - 103 Street, Edmonton. 

The deadline for registration is Febru 
ary 1, but deposits should be sent ij 
early because reservations must of neces 
sity be handled in the order received. I 
an individual finds it necessary to cancel 
the deposit will be fully refundable, up 
to the date of final payment, which will 
be approximately May 15, 1961. 

Passports, escorted and independent 
tours of Great Britain and the Continent, 
U-Drives, etc. will all be arranged. A 
brochure outlining a number of indepen- 
dent and escorted arrangements, varying 
in length from two-day tours of the 
British Isles to five weeks on the contin- 
ent, will be sent to each charter member 
automatically as the deposit is received. 


Percy Cochran 
Honored on Retirement 


Percy Cochran of Hanna was honored 
on his retirement by teachers of the 
Sullivan Lake Local at a banquet on No- 
vember 5. 

J. Haluschak, president of the local, 
acted as chairman and Superintendent 
W. G. Hay was guest speaker. In his ad- 
dress, “How to Teach—and Survive”, Mr. 
Hay suggested that one of the most im- 
portant factors was a sense of humor. 
“Take your job seriously but never take 
yourself too seriously”, he warned. “Re- 
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Newly revised 
teaching 
material 


TO HELP YOU 
BUILD A BETTER 
_ UNDERSTANDING 
OF MENSTRUAL 
HYGIENE 
—now including all the 
features you’ ve requested, 


available FREE from the 
makers of Kotex napkins 







“Very Personally Yours” booklet—A helpful, inform- 
ative approach to menstruation, especially written 
for teenage girls. 


“You're A Young Lady Now”“—Charming, wholesome 
booklet for girls 9—11 gives simple, easy-to- 
understand explanation of menstruation. 


Teaching Guide—Offers suggested lesson plans for 
teaching menstrual hygiene. 


Menstrual Physiology Chart—Diagrammatic wall 
chart for classroom discussions. 


Plus, the same wonderful Walt Disney production: 
“The Story of Menstruation”—16 mm. sound and 
color animated film gives scientific facts in a simple 
and beautifully wholesome way. Available free on 
short term loan. 


Have a rest room dispensing machine for Kotex 
napkins installed free in your school. Check coupon 
to get full information on this service. 


- 
| Kimberly-Clark Canada Ltd.—Educational Department, AT-612 
| 2 Carlton Street, Toronto, Ontario. 


Please send me free (except for 
return tage) your film ‘‘The 
| Story of Menstruation”. PRRs tis xiaweees wseesecessceses 
| Day Wanted (PLEASE PRINT; 
(allow 4 weeks).........see00. 
| 2nd Choice 
| (allow 5 weeks)......+e+e+ees j. . WEIRD GA SAN eddsek beeen bene t's 
“a a ks) 
allow 6 SOCKS). ..0c 50 eccecees 
| send FREE: oss «sesdacncdanadaerwane 
a -copies of ‘Very Personally 
| Yours” (for girls 12 and over) 
1 y 373° fon ar Comte & Vow GET. ons see ccce cies die PROV..... | 
Lady Now” (for girls 9-11) , 
cea peeing — ’ —- Siotesiel will besest te teachers | 
poe siolo ar and authorized personnel only. 
| eee “Information on free Kotex ! 
| napkin vending machine service. Kotex is a trademark of Kimberly-Clark Canaga Ltd. I 
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duce tensions by cultivating a hobby and 
developing interests in things outside 
the school.” He said teachers should 
watch in their lives for the sign used by 
the power company—“Beware, Danger, 
High Tension Wire”. 

Other speakers who paid tribute to Mr. 
Cochran were A. W. Prime, a life mem- 
ber of The Alberta Teachers’ Association, 
W. O. Turner, chairman of the Hanna 
school board, and Ralph Ringdahl, prin- 
cipal of the Vauxhall School. J. C. 
Charyk read a telegram from Dr. W. H. 
Swift, deputy minister of education, ex- 
tending best wishes from the De- 
partment of Education, and also a tele- 
gram from J. Meyers, a former member 
of the Hanna High School staff. Enter- 
tainment at the banquet was provided 
by Mrs. Norine Coad and Mrs. Nelda 
Wright. 

An engraved tray and set of tumblers 
bearing the ATA crest was presented by 
G. Hunter, principal of East Public 
School, on behalf of the Sullivan Lake 
Local, and Pat Sullivan presented Mr. 
Cochran with a curling trophy, a gift 
from the students of the Hanna High 
School, in recognition of his active in- 
terest in the Hanna High School Curling 
Club. 

Said Mr. Cochran, in expressing his 
appreciation, “One of the lessons we 
must learn as we grow older is that we 
are all expendable and that there are al- 
ways younger and more capable people 
to take our place.” 


Interested in 
Exchange Teaching? 


Canada is a big country and many of 
us never get to know by first-hand ex- 
perience what distant provinces are like. 
Have you considered the advantages of 
spending a year on exchange? You are 
eligible if you have taught for at least 
five years or if you hold a university de- 
gree and have taught for three years or 
more. 

You will continue to receive your 
present salary and the same increments 
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and other benefits as you would if you 
remained at home. To help defray travel- 
ling expenses, the Canadian Education 
Association contributes $200 (out of a 
grant from Imperial Oil Limited) to 
every teacher who goes to another prov- 
ince on exchange. 

Think of the benefits that such an ex- 
perience may bring. You will find living 
in a new environment interesting and 
stimulating. You will return to your own 
province and your school with an en- 
riched understanding of Canada and a 
better knowledge of the educational 
system in another Canadian province. 

If you are eligible and interested, 
write to the registrar of your Department 
of Education and ask for further infor- 
mation and for exchange application 
forms. 


Alberta First Canadian 
Member University in UCEA 


The University of Alberta was recently 
accepted as the first Canadian member 
of the University Council for Educational 
Administration. The UCEA was estab- 
lished in 1956 as a cooperative organiza- 
tion of universities engaged in the prepa- 
ration of school administrators. 

Membership in the Council is limited 
to institutions qualifying on a number of 
criteria—type of program offered, qualifi- 
cations of instructional staff, and ability 
to participate in cooperative research 
programs. Interestingly, of the 302 insti- 
tutions seeking membership, only 40 
have qualified. Membership has now been 
fixed at that number. 

The Council has three expressed pur- 
poses: to assist member institutions in 
improving the quality of their training 
programs; to promote research; and to 
provide a communication link between 
institutions and to provide for the dis- 
semination of significant research find- 
ings. 

Dr. Jack Culbertson, Director of UCEA, 
visited the campus of the University of 
Alberta in October to meet with faculty 
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and to discuss the university’s participa- 
tion in the Council’s program. 

In 1961-62 the University of Alberta 
will participate rather extensively in a 
series of meetings scheduled by the cen- 
tral staff of the University Council for 
Educational Administration. All meetings 
are held at the University of Ohio, the 
head office for UCEA. Some of the areas 
of study are: staff organization; field ex- 
periences; the development of instruc- 
tional materials; and the inter-disciplin- 
ary content. Dr. H. T. Sparby has recent- 
ly returned from the first seminar on 
staff organization. It is expected that Dr. 
W. H. Worth, Dr. R. Baird (Political 
Science), Dr. L. W. Downey, and Dr. 
J. H. M. Andrews will also attend these 
meetings of selected personnel from the 
member universities of UCEA. 

Teachers in Alberta will be interested 
to know that Dr. Stephen Hencley, a for- 
mer principal and superintendent in Al- 
berta, joined UCEA in July, 1960 as as- 
sistant director. 


A Critical Analysis of 
Nongraded Programs 


(Continued from Page 11) 
observed that some systems promote at 
irregular intervals while others place 
certain restrictions upon the amount of 
progress which a pupil can make in any 
given school year. 

The major problem in this area ap- 
pears to be related to the selection of the 
appropriate time to promote or move 
a pupil to the next higher level of in- 
struction. Should pupils move from one 
instructional group to another at the 
end of each level, or upon the completion 
of a series of levels? There seems to 
be little research evidence upon which 
to base an answer to this question. Sim- 
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ilarly, there appears to be little evidence 
to justify basing promotions primarily 
upon a single criterion such as social 
maturity or chronological age, as was 
the case in some of the nongraded pro- 
grams surveyed. Thus, it would seem to 
be indicated that the timing and bases 
for promotional decisions in nongraded 
programs need to be further explored. 


Administrative records 


As was noted earlier, the nongraded 
program is primarily an administrative 
device designed to facilitate continuous 
pupil progress. It was not surprising, 
therefore, to find that administrative 
records have an important function in 
such a program. A number of record 
forms, beyond those generally found in a 
school, have been developed to facilitate 
the effective evaluation and regulation of 
continuous pupil progress. 

With any system of schooling, admin- 
istrative records are time-consuming. 
Obviously, the introduction of a non- 
graded system does nothing to lighten 
this phase of school operation. In fact, 
it appears to increase the amount of 
record-keeping required of both teachers 
and administrators. One necessary de- 
velopment in nongraded programs is, 
therefore, the provision of adequate cleri- 
cal assistance, and the establishment of 
certain standardized record-keeping pro- 
cedures. Otherwise the demands of rec- 
ord-keeping may lead to a neglect of 
more important instructional tasks. 


A final word 


A nongraded program will not bring 
about a metamorphosis in teaching and 
learning. Nor will it make the conduct of 
education any easier. But a nongraded 
elementary school program appears to 
offer three major advantages over the 
traditional graded system. First, it facili- 
tates continuous, individual pupil prog- 
ress. Second, it stimulates longitudinal, 
differentiated curriculum development. 
Third, it encourages flexibility in pupil 
grouping. Perhaps further experimenta- 
tion will reveal that additional benefits 
accrue from a nongraded program. 
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Best Buy in Travel 
COOK’S 3rd ANNUAL ALBERTA 
TOUR OF EUROPE — 1961 


Leaving Edmonton and Calgary July 4, 1961 


EIGHT COUNTRIES 


SCOTLAND ENGLAND HOLLAND BELGIUM 
GERMANY SWITZERLAND ITALY FRANCE 
Including rail fare to Montreal, tourist class accommodation on Cunard 
Liners, first class travel in Europe, all hotels, most meals, sightseeing, 

tips, taxes. 

AS AN ADDITIONAL ATTRACTION—THE TOUR WILL ATTEND A PERFORM- 
ANCE OF A SHAKESPEARE PLAY AT THE FAMOUS STRATFORD MEMORIAL 
THEATRE. 


54 Days—Only $1,312.00 
THOS. COOK & SON LTD. 


Royal Trust Bldg. 702 Second St. W. 
Edmonton Calgary 
Telephone GA 45566 Telephone AM 3-6570 


University of Alberta 
SUMMER SESSION 1961 


EDMONTON AND CALGARY 
Summer Sessions will be held at both Edmonton and Calgary in 1961. 
Teachers interested in attending at Calgary should direct all communications 
to the appropriate officers at the University of Alberta, Calgary. 
The Summer Session Announcement will be available for distribution about 
January 15, 1961. If you wish to receive a copy at that time, please complete 
the form below and mail it to 


The Registrar, University of Alberta, (Edmonton or Calgary) 


Request for Summer Session Announcement 
he oma send me a 1961 Summer Session Announcement and registration 
orms. 
Mr. 
Name Mrs. 
(print in full): Miss 
Address 


I plan to attend at (indicate): Edmonton [] Calgary 
SPECIAL NOTICE 


Teachers who plan to register for courses in the Faculty of Education for the first time 
since 1945 should make immediate application to the Faculty of Education (Edmonton or 
Calgary) for a special information sheet concerning documents required before their registra- 
tions can be accepted. 
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Fall Convocation, 1960 


University of Alberta 


Students in the Faculty of Education, listed below, were granted the following awards and 
degrees at the University of Alberta Convocation, held in Calgary on October 29, 1960. 
The students were presented to Convocation by Professor H. T. Coutts, dean of the Faculty 
of Education, with the exception of those receiving the degrees of doctor of education and 
master of education who were presented by Professor A. G. McCalla, dean of the Faculty 
of Graduate Studies. Degrees were conferred by his Honor Judge L. Y. Cairns, chancellor 


of the University. 


THE SCHOLARSHIP OF THE BOARD OF 
GOVERNORS OF THE UNIVERSITY 
IN FIRST YEAR EDUCATION 


Edda Ensslen, Edmonton 


THE UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS 
IN EDUCATION 


Wendy Banks, Edmonton 
Edda Ensslen, Zdmonton 
Elizabeth Anne Gardler, Edmonton 


THE EDMONTON JEWISH COMMUNITY 
COUNCIL SCHOLARSHIP 


Ellen-Irene Picard, Edmonton 


THE P.E.0. SOUTHERN ALBERTA 
SCHOLARSHIP IN EDUCATION 


Victoria Blaskovits, Duchess 
Doreen Joyce Fanning, Nanton 
and 
Hilda Joyce Kunelius, Calgary 


THE CALGARY SECTION OF THE 
COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN 
SCHOLARSHIP 


Norma Joan Scott, Banff 


THE FIRST YEAR SCHOLARSHIP OF THE 
EDUCATION SOCIETY OF EDMONTON 


Wendy Banks, Edmonton 


THE NOMA SCHOLARSHIP IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Esther Helen Regier, Coaldale 


THE OLIVE M. FISHER PRIZE 
Heidi Korn, Calgary 


THE EDUCATION BOOK PRIZE 
Heidi Judith Kass, Edmonton 


THE DU PONT COMPANY 
OF CANADA LIMITED 
SCHOLARSHIP FOR PROSPECTIVE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL SCIENCE 
OR MATHEMATICS TEACHERS 


Vale Roberta Shawne Allen, Calgary 
40 


THE W. K. KELLOGG FOUNDATION 
FELLOWSHIPS IN EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Jack W. Allen, Edmonton 
Marvyn S. Bruce, Tofield 
Bernard T. Keeler, ‘Toronto, Ontario 
Douglass C. Ledgerwood, Edmonton 
Donald J. MacInnis, Calgary 
Murray G. MacLean, Calgary 
Ralph T. Russell, Calgary 
Michael Skuba, Smoky Lake 
Wilbert N. Toombs, Saskatoon, Sask. 
Eugene A. Torgunrud, Torrington 


THE CARNEGIE CORPORATION 
FELLOWSHIPS IN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


David R. Olson, Saskatoon, Sask. 
Michael E. J. Orme, Edmonton 


THE ALBERTA TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION 
FELLOWSHIP IN EDUCATION 


Erwin Miklos, Vulcan 


JOHN WALKER BARNETT 
SCHOLARSHIP IN EDUCATION 


Robert David Armstrong, Edmonton 


MILTON EZRA LaZERTE 
SCHOLARSHIP IN EDUCATION 


Cecil Henry Sangster, Medicine Hat 


THOMAS EDWIN ADELBERT STANLEY 
SCHOLARSHIP IN EDUCATION 


Maureen Lilian Christian, Edmonton 


WILLIAM ABERHART 
SCHOLARSHIP IN EDUCATION 


Heidi Kass, Edmonton 


ALLAN JAMES WATSON 
SCHOLARSHIP IN EDUCATION 


Kathleen Isabelle Kennedy, Edmonton 


HARRY DEAN AINLAY 
SCHOLARSHIP IN EDUCATION 


Audrey Margaret McBrien, Stettler 


MARY ROBERTA CRAWFORD 
SCHOLARSHIP IN EDUCATION 


Glen Norman Carmichael, Spruce Grove 
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FIRST CLASS STANDING 
Fourth Year: 


Robert Donald Biamonte, Edmonton 
George Noel Cormack, Edmonton 
Albert Herman Miller, Edmonton 
Loretta Marion Salter, Red Deer 


Third Year: 


Anne P. R. Anderson, Medicine Hat 
*Heidi J. Kass, Edmonton 

Kathleen I. Kennedy, Red Deer 
Joseph A. Stevenson, Raymond 


Second Year: 


*Halia K. Boychuk, Ashmont 

Patricia M. McGuinness, Red Deer 
Ellen-Irene Picard, Edmonton 

Brenda M. E. Queck, Edmonton 

*James D. L. Ross, Edmonton 

Sr. Claire-Adele (Claire L. Duteau), Therien 


First Year: 


Wendy D. Banks, Edmonton 
Edda Ensslen, Edmonton 
Elizabeth A. Gardler, Edmonton 


*University of Alberta Honor Prize 


ADMITTED TO THE DEGREE OF 
DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


Hildreth Francis Sly, B.A., B.Ed., M.Ed. 


ADMITTED TO THE DEGREE OF 
MASTER OF EDUCATION 


Jean Downie Dey, B.Ed. 

Elisabeth Leon Palate, B.Ed. 

Sister Helen Virginia, B.A., B.Ed. 
Robert David Armstrong, B.Ed., B.A. 
Donald Roy Cameron, B.A. 

Wilfred James Fitzpatrick, B.Ed. 
John Edward Hutton, B.Ed. 

James Elmer Kruger, B.Ed., B.Sc. (Arts) 
Erwin Miklos, B.A., B.Ed. 

Norman Deans Muir, B.Ed. 

Theodore Jacob Sawchuk, B.Ed., M.S. 


Bernard Ellsworth Seaman, A.B., Th.M., B.D. 


Alphonse Daniel Selinger. B.A., B.Ed. 
Robert Bean Walls, B.Ed. 
Harvey Wilfred Zingle. B.Ed. 


ADMITTED TO THE DEGREE OF 
BACHELOR OF EDUCATION 


Rebecca Aizenman 

Mary Caroline Anderson 
Edith May Anderson 
Maxine Clarice Anderson 
Florence Marie Beaulieu 
*Kathlyn Benger 

Joan Sally Bibby 

Elsie Betty Bruder 

Lois Norma Buckley 
Rita Joyce Bustin 

Vera Alice Cameron 
Margaret Florence Campbell 
Thelma Helen Carlyle 
Mary Inez Collier 

Isabel Florence Cox 
Roberta Elizabeth Cumming 
Phyllis Norma Daneliuk 
Jeanne Marie Dawson 
Margaret Jean Day 
Elizabeth Rhoda Diebel 
Edith Elzaida Douglas 
Ella Jane Doull 

Helen Anne Dubas 

Anne Dueck 

Beryl Eileen Elliott 
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University of Alberta 
Faculty of Education 


The Faculty of Education, 
University of Alberta, invites 
applications for the following 
positions on its staff, appoint- 
ments to become _ effective 
September 1, 1961. All posi- 
tions involve teaching, super- 
vision of student teaching, and 
related activities. 


AT CALGARY 
Educational Administration 
Educational Psychology 


Elementary Education: Methods 
in Social Studies 


Student Teaching with responsi- 
bilities for methods in Science 
or Social Studies 

Art Education: Specialist in Art 
History and Art Education 


Music Education: Specialist in 
brass and/or woodwind 


AT EDMONTON 
Educational Administration 
Educational Psychology 


Elementary Education: Methods 
in Social Studies 

Elementary Education: Methods 
in Reading and Language 
Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation: Speech Education 


Secondary Education: Methods 
in Social Studies 

Secondary Education: Methods 
in Foreign Languages 

Student Teaching with responsi- 
bilities in Audio-visual Educa- 
tion 

Student Teaching with responsi- 
bilities in Science Education 


Student Teaching with responsi- 
bilities in Sociology and History 
of Education 


For details concerning these 
positions please write to the 
Dean, Faculty of Education, 
University of Alberta, Edmon- 
ton, Alberta. 








"Doreen Ruth Flesher 
Margaret Alice Frose 
Mary Frances Fuchs 
Mary Elizabeth Funk 
Mary Eleanor Galbraith 
Aletha May Glasgow 
Minnie Delilah Goode 
Flora Hedwig Goos 
Lilian Eleanor Greeley 
Hilda Helen Heidebrecht 
Karen Elizabeth Hillerud 
Eveline Margaret Hobbs 
Urietta Rosaline Hupfer 
Franciszka Jakowiec 
Catherine Smith Johnson 
Gina Mabel Johnson 
Ruby Mary Johnson 
Marline Anne Johanne Kalinowsky 
Helen Fietcher Kerr 


Joyce Marie Kuharchuk 
Jocelyn Margaret Kunert 
Lenore Lillian Layton 
Helen Ruth Lieske 
Elma Catherine McDonald 
Ruth Culham Macdonald 
Lois Lucile McGhee 
Mary Bridget MacMillan 
Eileen Violet Mason 
Elizabeth Hunter Meikle 
Isabel Marion Miller 
Evelyn May Mondea 
Laurine Marion Morris 
Phylis Joan Nawolsky 
Anne Palynchuk 
Anne Pawlowski 
Julia Peter 
Dorothy Ruth Pickering 
Helen Louise Pierce 
Frances Isabelle Polishuk 
Elsie Wilhelmine Provan 
Dina Lillian Rayner 
Marie-Cecile Reeves 
Joan Ann Reid 
Patricia Joan Reid 
*Loretta Marion Salter 
Grace Margaret Sandvik 
Elsie Joyce Sawyshyn 
Patricia Elizabeth Semeniuk 
Phyllis Shelton 
Jennifer Christine Simmonds 
Clara Cecilia Smart 
Frances Marie Spasiuk 
Olga Gertrude Stretton 
Helen Sveinunggaard 
Beverly Charlene Swartz 
Sister Sainte Eveline 
(Marie-Jeannette Blais) 
Sister Agnes of Providence 
(Ida Mary Bruder) 
Sister Saint-Daniel 
(Marie Lavina Duperron) 
Sister Rosemary Elizabeth 
(Rosemary Elizabeth Fitzgerald) 
Sister John of the Cross 
(Charlotte Marie Angele Girardi) 
Sister Marie-de-S.-Joseph 
(Armandine Heon) 
Sister Marie Bernadine of Sion 
(Anne Marie Kletzel) 
Sister Evelyn Elizabeth Massie 
(Evelyn Elizabeth Massie) 
Sister Mary Justina 
(Anna Catherine Moran) 
Sister Marie-Claire de 1’Eucharistie 
(Henrietta Marie Morin) 
Sister Mary Celeste 
(Phyllis Virginia Wright) 
Sheila Kathryn Tallon 
Jean Iris Tatroe 
Gladys Mary Thielen 
Yvonne Claudette Marie Tremblay 
Mary Elisabeth Underwood 
Margaret Jean Wall 
Agnes Joyce Watson 
Mary Wolfenber 
Betty Helena Wood 
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Norma Anna Youngberg 
Frank Joseph Ackerman 
James Mike Acton 
William Peter Baergen 
Edmund Charles Baker 
Leo Forest Barnard 
William Paul Behuniak 
Robert Donald Biamonte 
Francis Xavier Bischoff 
Thomas Robert Bowen 
Norman Graham Bowles 
Walter Anton Boyko 
Charles Roderick Brine 
Osborne John Broemeling 
Victor Raymond Brosz 
Ronald Osborne Brownlee 
Marshall Perle Bye 
John David Campbell 
George Noel Cormack 
John Russell David 
Lester Arnold Deglow 
Gary John Albert de Leeuw 
Alexander Deleff 

Harry Roland Densmore 
Charles Trevor De Tro 
William Russell Drake 
Robert Maxwell Duke 
Arthur Daniel Eeles 
Kenneth Jarrett Elves 
Aneurin William Evans 
Peter Paul Fahiman 
Father Francis Joseph Casey 
Father William Joseph Gerard Hague 
Father Bernard Wendolin McCarron 
Father Anthony Sebastian 
Oliver William Feniak 
William N. Filipchuk 
Barry Vernon Fisher 
William Footz 

Wayne Arlan Fors 
Wilfred Reuben Fors 
Frank Friesen 

Peter Eddie Gabinet 
Cecil Albert Galloway 
Orville Mitchell Getty 
John William Goruk 
Lloyd William Gover 
Frank Haluschak 

John Alberta Herman 
Arthur Edward Holmberg 
John Reginald Houghton 
John Stanley Hrasko 
Jacob Benjamin Hubert 
Derrel Everett Hudson 
Andre Herbert Hughes 
Malcolm Gordon Inglis 
Charles Henry Jacob 
Lyle Charles Jenkins 
Yoshiomi Ezekiel Kabayama 
Albert Karvonen 

Franz Friedrich Kluge 
Eric Gordon Knight 
Dmytro Kolasa 
Alexander Konasewich 
Edward William Kortes 
Nicholas Kozak 

Edmund Krukowski 
Harry Kuharchuk 
Richard Wayne Lalor 
Alex Leonty 

Richard Alan Lighthall 
Arthur Loewen 

*Robert McCue 

Robert Lawrence MacDonald 
Irvine William McKee 
Chancey Claire McMann 
Kevin Lawrence Majeau 
Edmund Walter Majeski 
Eugene Le Roy Maltais 
Howard Elam Marcellus 
Michael Marianicz 

John Paul Marshall 
George Douglas Mattson 
Reginald Garry Meadus 
Arthur Middlestead 
*Albert Herman Miller 
Raymond Anthony Miller 
Charles Alfred William Mills 
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Gordon Moore 

Ronald Vaughan Mundell 
Hisashi Murakami 

John Patrick Murphy 
Harold Raymond Newman 
Arthur Earle Nicholas 
Allan William Odynsky 
Richard Louis Anthony Old 
Douglas Owen Pakenham 
Albert Fred Paskuski 
Albert John Perry 

Ralph Gordon Pettibone 
Roman Piwowar 

Mirsil Podealuk 

Peter Louis Quily 

Donald Laird Raine 
Raymond Samuel Ratzlaff 
Aime Joseph Leopold Rey 
Hugh John Robinson 
Richard Gilbert Robinson 
Andrew Rogalsky 

Len Wallace Ross 

Henry Rottenbiller 
Chester Marvin Saby 
Arthur Leslie Scott 
Ronald Joseph Semkow 
Clarence Rosario Shank 
Harold Simons 

Douglas James Smith 
William Perie Smith 

Mike Sokolowski 

Percy Southern 

Joseph Steedman 


Name 


*Robert H. Anderson 


George William Annesley 


Rosa Barry 

Norman Prescott Bragg 
*Paul Brecken 

Isabel Elizabeth Faught 
*James David Ferguson 
Michael Lucavietski 
*Mary McKinnon 
Wellington R. McLean 
Ivan J. McManus 
Harold Ludwig Rolseth 
Elias Shklanka 

Joseph Topuschak 
*Henry John Towerton 
*Belle Stewart Wallace 
Gerald Clair White 
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Ervan Edmond Stobbe 
Nicholas Cullen Stogryn 
Bryant Louis Stringham 
James Allan Teeling 
Charles Barrie Thompson 
Harry Gregory Topolnitsky 


Carl Clarence Albert Truckey 
Kenneth Glen Emerson Wade 


John Franklin Welsh 
Lorne Ross Wood 
Marshall Wynnychuk 
Michael Joseph Zacharko 
Walter Carl Zieber 


*With first class general standing 


ADMITTED TO THE DEGREE OF 


BACHELOR OF EDUCATION 


IN INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Lerenzo Snow Davies 
Gordon Wellesley Gilbert 
Alan Squire 

Frederick Raymond Weiler 


ADMITTED TO THE DEGREE OF 
BACHELOR OF EDUCATION 
IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Robert Edward Stewart 


In Memory 


Last Employment 


Nov. 
July, 
Aug. 


Lac Ste. Anne S.D. 11 
Calgary S.D. 19 

County of Beaver 9 
Wheatland S.D. 40 
Calgary S.D. 19 

Olds S.D. 31 

Calgary S.D. 19 
Edmonton Separate S.D. 7 
Calgary S.D. 19 
Lacombe S.D. 56 
Calgary Separate S.D. 1 
Camrose S.D. 20 

Stirling S.D. 647 

County of Warner 5 
Edmonton S.D. 7 

Olds S.D. 31 

Calgary S.D. 19 


May 
Aug. 
July 


Nov. 
July 
July 
Oct. 

Dec. 
July 
June 
May 


*Pensioners 


Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 


13, 


18, 
13, 
4, 
7, 
8, 
9, 
29, 


Date of Death 


1960 
1960 
1960 
1960 
1960 
1960 
1960 
1960 
1960 
1960 
1960 


1960 
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THE MAILBAG 


Covers Click 


To the Editor— 
I would like to commend you on your 
choice of cover for The ATA Magazine. 
The provincial wildfowl 
covers have been magnificent! Keep up 
the good work. Just wanted 
to let you know how pleased I am with 
the series of covers. . . . I am teaching 
three classes of Grade VIII this year 
and this is right up our alley, so to speak. 
I wish to express genuine 
appreciation for the colorful cover. 
It is appropriate with so many young 
people now living in urban or built-up 
areas that we keep alive an interest in 
the natural sciences and particularly bird 
and wildlife of Alberta. The 
wildlife birds are very fine indeed. 
Most of us, whether teachers of science 
or of any other subject .. . can use the 
pictures from the covers of the magazine 
itself for display purposes in our class- 
room. These covers have 
offered me much educational value and 
pleasure. I suppose one could 
put it this way. Previously the covers 


A Teacher In Nazareth Today 


(Continued from Page 7) 

the same town, preferably the same 
school (she says) as her husband. The 
chairman of the local council says he can- 
not find money to equip that new class- 
room the state has just built for his 
village. They all run to Khazen with their 
worries. And then comes a call from the 
Ministry of Education — they want him 
urgently for a conference in Jerusalem. 

Khazen’s own family reflects the bene- 
fits of his belief in education. He has 
three sons and four daughters. One 
daughter graduated from college in the 
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were completely “for the birds” but now 
they are “of the birds” and I, for one, 
feel this to be a great improvement 
aesthetically. 


To the Editor— 

I enclose a copy of a letter received re- 
cently from a candidate for the governor- 
ship in Michigan. You may not at first 
recognize the name... . At the Banff 
Conference, seven or eight years ago, he 
gave the Writers’ Course for the Associ- 
ation. He was in charge of communica- 
tions skills at the East Lansing College, 
and everyone admired his tremendous 
courage in not allowing his physical 
handicap to affect his lifework in educa- 
tion. I have sometimes reflected that vari- 
ous Albertans would benefit from Dr. 
Paul’s course in effective communication, 
were he to repeat it. 


NORMAN BOWLES 
4616 - 46 Street, Red Deer 


Editor’s Note—The reference is to Dr. Paul Bag- 
well, consultant at Banff in 1953. Mr. Bowles 
thought that o!d friends of Dr. Bagwell’s in Alberta 
might be interested in knowing of his recent 
activities. We understand that he made a good—but 
not good enough—run in his candidacy for the 
position of governor in the State of Michigan. 


United States and now teaches in Naza- 
reth. The second teaches in Nazareth 
High School, the third is married to the 
headmaster of Ramlo School. A son is 
studying medicine at St. Louis, Missouri; 
another studied pharmacy in Beirut. His 
youngest children, twins, go to school in 
Nazareth. 

As the world prays fervently for peace, 
Khazen and educators like him all over 
Israel are patiently working for the 
spread of knowledge and understanding, 
and for peace and goodwill to follow in 
their wake. 
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THE EDMONTON 
PUBLIC SCHOOL BOARD 


invites applications from teachers 
eligible for Alberta certification 
for the term beginning Septem- 
ber, 1961 

SENIOR HIGH 
JUNIOR HIGH 
ELEMENTARY 


Applications for specialist teachers 
at Junior and Senior High School 
level are particularly invited for: 


Business Education 
Industrial Arts and Home 





BELL and HOWELL 
SQUIBB TAYLOR 
VIEWLEX 
RADIANT 


























PROJECTION EQUIPMENT 
PROJECTORS 

TAPE RECORDERS 
SCREENS 

























Available from 













Economics 
Division of Visual Instruction aaa Education 
Department of Extension ae 






University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta 






Salary Schedule 
(Effective September, 1960) 
One —$2850 -*$5475 
Two —$3300 -*$5925 
Three —$3700- $6325 
Four —$4625- $7900 
Five —$5025- $8300 
Six —$5425 - $8700 
*Teachers certificated after September 1, 
1960 are eligible for only a maximum of 


$4100 in the one-year category and $5050 
in the two-year category. 








You CAN Go To 
EUROPE! 


Young Adults 18 to 35 


56 FABULOUS DAYS OVERSEAS 
$795 up from Toronto 










Annual Increment 
$250 for one, two and three years of 
teacher education 
$300 for four, five and six years of 

teacher education 










Previous Teaching Experience 
Entitles a new appointee to increment 
— according to the following 
scale: 







Everything Included—Transportation, 
Lodging, Meals, Entertainment 














0-1 year Nil 


CHOICE OF SIX ITINERARIES IN 2-3 years One increment 






7 4-5 years Two increments 
EUROFE 6-7 years Three increments 
8-9 years Four increments 






10 and over Five increments 









For detailed itineraries, applications and 
information write:— 





Send for application form and 
salary schedule to: 


MR. W. P. WAGNER 
Superintendent of Schools 
Edmonton Public School Board 
10733 - 101 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta 





CANADIAN YOUTH HOSTELS 
ASSOCIATION 
National and Great Lakes 
Region Offices 
606 Jarvis Street 
Toronto 5, Ontario 
Telephone WA 4-1072 
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THE ATA NEWS BEAT 


Monograph on accreditation 


Your accreditation committee recom- 
mended a monograph on accreditation 
and nominated Chairman R. F. Staples 
and Dr. S. C. T. Clarke for the edit- 
orial committee. Executive Council ap- 
proved this proposal. The editorial com- 
mittee worked on the monograph on sev- 
eral occasions during November, and 
now have the job completed. 

The contents include a foreword; 
problems involved in accreditation; Cam- 
eron Commission statements on accredi- 
tation; accreditation as practised in the 
United States and in Canada; examples 
of evaluative criteria from the United 
States, British Columbia, and Calgary; 
Department of Education committee pro- 
posals; type of school eligible for accredi- 
tation under the departmental committee 
proposals; ATA committee proposals; 
basic issues, advantages and disadvan- 
tages; and a bibliography. It is 52 pages 
long. Any member of the Association 
may obtain a copy without charge from 
Barnett House. 

The ATA Accreditation Committee 
plans to secure the views of principals, 
assistant superintendents and superinten- 
dents on accreditation. A questionnaire 
will be sent to these persons early in the 
new year. Plans are also being considered 
for securing the views of teachers in 
schools which may be eligible for accredi- 
tation. 

The committee will meet again on 
January 7. Any teacher, vice-principal, 
principal, assistant superintendent, or 
superintendent may wish to contact the 
member from his area in order to express 
views on accreditation. The committee 
members are: E. Bardock (Trochu), W. 
H. Cooper and E. W. Duff (Crescent 
Heights High School, Calgary), D. C. Dan- 
dell (Red Deer Composite High School), 
S. G. Deane (Eastglen High School, Ed- 
monton), G. S. Grant (Medicine Hat High 
School), A. E. Henderson (Ross Sheppard 
Composite High School, Edmonton), W. 
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A. Kujath (Grande Prairie), A. J. Shan- 
dro (Glendon), R. F. Staples (Westlock), 
H. A. Stuve (Sedgewick), G. Zytaruk 
(Athabasca) and Dr. S. C. T. Clarke. 


ATA Curriculum Committee meeting 


The ATA Curriculum Committee met 
on Saturday, November 19, to consider a 
number of matters presented to it by the 
1960 Annual General Meeting and the 
Executive Council. 

The major item on the agenda was con- 
sideration of reports on_ resolutions 
C90/60 to C97/60, which were referred 
to the committee by the 1960 Annual 
General Meeting. Subcommittees have 
been studying these resolutions since 
May and their reports and recommend- 
ations were presented to the meeting. 
The final report, to be presented to the 
1961 Annual General Meeting will be 
considered at the January meeting. 

The ATA Curriculum Committee also 
discussed ways and means of reporting 
the activities and decisions of depart- 
mental curriculum committees to teach- 
ers. It was suggested that The ATA Mag- 
azine be used for this purpose. 

Chapter 29 of the report of the Cam- 
eron Commission, “Other Matters of Or- 
ganization”, was also considered by the 
ATA Curriculum Committee. Several rec- 
ommendations for policy resolutions aris- 
ing from this chapter were submitted 
to the Executive Council. 


Grievances 


Four grievance cases have been dealt 
with during November. It is of interest to 
note that not one of the four was called 
to our attention by the teacher or teach- 
ers involved. In one instance, the chair- 
man of the school board, in two, the su- 
perintendent for the area, and in the 
fourth, the Department of Education 
made the contact. 

One case was that of a teacher who 
was mentally ill. Her resignation was 
secured. Two cases were disputes be- 
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tween staff and principal. In each in- 
stance the matter was investigated on the 
spot and both sides were counselled 
about proper and acceptable conduct. 
The remaining case was a charge of in- 
competence as a teacher, which was, on 
investigation, substantiated. This teacher 
resigned. 


Faculty of Education Matriculation 


Your Executive Council, the Board of 
Teacher Education and Certification, the 
Faculty of Education Council, and other 
bodies are currently studying the fol- 
lowing proposed revision of entrance 
into the bachelor of education program. 


(a) Matriculation average of 60 percent. 
(b) “‘B” standing in the following: 

(1) English 30 

(2) Social Studies 30 

(3) Mathematics 30 


(4) Three of French 30, German 30, Latin 
30, Chemistry 30, Physics 30, Biology 
32. If the student is registering for 
the Standard E or for a major in 
music on the Standard S, Music 30 
could count as one of the three. If 
the student is majoring in business 
education on a Standard S route, Ac- 
counting 30 could count as one of the 
three. If the student is majoring in 
industrial arts, Electricity 30 could 
count as one of the three. (It is under- 
stood that there would be a Grade XII 
examination in Accounting 30 and 
Electricity 30). 


Note that the changes are the addition 
of Mathematics 30, the restriction of 
Music 30, and the addition of Account- 
ing 30 and Electricity 30 as matriculation 
options. Teachers’ views on this proposal 
would be welcomed by your represen- 
tatives. 


Board of Teacher Education and 
Certification 


This Board consists of representatives 
of the Department of Education, the 
University of Alberta, the Faculty of Ed- 
ucation, the Alberta School Trustees’ 
Association, and The Alberta Teachers’ 
Association. Your representatives are 
President Yates, Vice-President McDon- 
ald and Dr. Clarke. The function of the 
Board is to advise the Minister and the 
president of the University on teacher 
education and certification. 
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In preparing for the November 17 
meeting of the Board, subcommittees on 
which Dr. Clarke represented the Asso- 
ciation met on November 2, 6, and 9. The 
Board approved unanimously a recom- 
mendation that in September, 1962 en- 
trance to the junior elementary program 
be matriculation. Teachers will note from 
the editorial in our November issue that 
the Minister of Education favors this 
proposal. 

One major point of discussion, and 
one of considerable importance to teach- 
ers, had to do with special certificates. 
After considerable study of the Cameron 
Commission recommendations and of the 
whole issue of special certificates, the 
subcommittee recommended to the Board 
that they be discontinued in favor of 
major and minor patterns in the bachelor 
of education program. The Board favored 
this recommendation. Teachers are re- 
minded of experiences elsewhere. In On- 
tario, 97 different certificates existed at 
the secondary level until the teachers’ 
federation ruthlessly chopped them 
down, in effect, to four. It should be 
emphasized that the present holders of 
special certificates will remain in posses- 
sion. The proposal is, that after some 
future date (say, 1962) no more will be 
issued. It is also to be noted that this 
is a proposal, not a regulation, at this 
stage. 

Degree holders who take one year at 
the Faculty of Education at this time re- 
quire a letter of authority to teach Grade 
XII. The person with a B.A. or B.Sc. de- 
gree who takes one winter session is 
granted a Standard E (Grades I-IX) or 
Standard S (Grades IV-XI) certificate, 
yet a person who has three years on the 
B.Ed. program is granted a professional 
certificate (Grades I-XII). To remove this 
discrepancy, the Board asked the Faculty 
of Education to devise a transfer year at 
the end of which a professional certifi- 
cate could be granted. 

The Board passed a motion urging the 
president of the University to maintain 
staff in the Faculty of Education and in 
arts and science courses strongly affected 
by enrolment in the Faculty of Education 
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at a level which anticipates rather than 
lags behind increased enrolment. This 
matter was also discussed at first hand 
by your representatives with President 
Johns on November 28, and will be raised 
with the provincial government by your 
representatives on December 15. 


In your behalf 


During November, Mr. Ingram was 
guest speaker at induction ceremonies in 
Two Hills, Lamont, and West Jasper 
Place. He attended the conference of the 
Ontario Association for Curriculum De- 
velopment, investigated a grievance case, 
gave a talk on action research to a sub- 
local, attended meetings of the ATA 
Curriculum Committee and the General 
Curriculum Committee (each a_ full 
day), and meetings of one specialist 
council executive and of the professional 
development consultants. 

Mr. McFetridge returned from his one- 
month vacation on November 14. Since 
then the Western Salary Conference, the 
Western Conference of teachers’ organ- 
izations, and collective bargaining activ- 
ities have occupied his time. 

Mr. Eyres has been occupied with the 
ATA Finance Committee in studying the 
financing of the new Barnett House. Pro- 
posals include borrowing from the 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund and sale of a 
debenture issue to teachers. Complete in- 
formation will be prepared for the 1961 
Annual General Meeting and authoriza- 
tion by resolution will be sought. 

The Calgary District by-election also 
occupied Mr. Eyres, since at this time of 
year it is difficult to get good mailing 
lists. In addition, an error in the distri- 
bution of the first set of ballots made it 
necessary to issue a second ballot. These 
were counted at Barnett House on De- 
cember 3. Mr. Eyres attended several 
credit union meetings in November, was 
present at the Calgary District Conven- 
tion, investigated one grievance, and at- 
tended meetings of the Leduc Local and 
the Beverly Sublocal. 
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Mr. Seymour was also at the Calgary 
District Convention. He represented the 
Association at the convention of the Al- 
berta School Trustees’ Association on a 
panel on specific recommendations of the 
Cameron Commission regarding teachers’ 
salaries. He investigated one grievance 
case, attended the Western Salary Con- 
ference, and spent time on collective bar- 
gaining. 

Dr. Clarke during November attended 
a meeting of the Faculty of Education 
Council, the trustees’ convention, the 
Western Salary Conference, a meeting 
of the Alberta Advisory Committee on 
Educational Research, and two meetings 
of the Barnett House Committee. 

During the week of November 28-De- 
cember 2, your table officers (President 
Yates, Vice-President McDonald, Past 
President Staples, and Executive Secre- 
tary Dr. Clarke) met with the president 
of the University of Alberta, with repre- 
sentatives of the trustees’ association, 
with the Conference Committee (depart- 
ment - trustees- teachers) and with the 
Faculty of Education. 


Lamont school bus disaster 


Teachers and parents throughout the 
province were shocked to hear of the 
tragic school bus accident at Lamont. As 
a mark of sympathy to the parents, 
friends and relatives of the victims, a 
memorial service was held in the Chip- 
man school on December 2. President 
Yates and Executive Secretary Dr. 
Clarke, accompanied by Dean Coutts of 
the Faculty of Education, attended this 
service. 

The Alberta Teachers’ Association ex- 
tends deepest sympathy to the grieving 
parents, relatives and friends of these 
victims. It is tragic indeed that students 
on their regular way to school should, 
in the twinkling of an eye, be killed. Let 
us hope that the strength can be tound 
to make the difficult and harrowing re- 
adjustment in the homes of this grief- 
stricken community. 
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Statement of Revenue and Expenditure 


University of Alberta Summer Session 


Students’ Union Financial Statement 


Year ended October 31, 1960 


Revenue 


Fees— 
Building fund, see contra 
General 
Evergreen and Gold, see contra 
Dances 


Tours 
Expenditure 
Athletics— 
Archery $ 20.00 
Dancing 35.75 
Fastball 129.64 
Gymnastics 40.00 
Square dancing 50.00 
Judo 40.00 
Entertainment— 
Dances 411.29 
Teas, etc. 172.00 
Tours 508.30 


Students’ Union building fund, 
see contra 
Loan repayment fund 
Building operating fund 


Purchase of Evergreen and Gold, 
see contra 
Administration and sundry— 
General expense 
Evergreen and Gold pages 
and expense 
Honoraria 
Bulletin expense, net 


Excess of revenue over expenditure for the year 


5,140.62 


3,427.08 


448.30 


160.00 
275.00 
248.30 


$ 315.39 


1,091.59 


8,567.70 


465.50 


1,131.60 


$ 8,567.70 


3,425.55 
465.50 
397.70 
397.50 


$13,253.95 


11,571.78 


$ 1,682.17 
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Balance Sheet 
October 31, 1960 


Assets 
| Current— 
Cash on deposit with the University of Alberta $ 6,034.32 
Fixed— 
Office equipment $ 46.25 
Sports equipment 227.40 
273.65 
Less provision for depreciation 272.65 
—_—_ 1.00 
$ 6,035.32 
Liabilities 
Surplus— 
Balance as at October 31, 1959 $ 4,366.23 
Less prior year adjustment of fees 13.08 
$ 4,353.15 
Add excess of revenue over expenditure for 
the 1960 session 1,682.17 
$ 6,035.32 





| Edmonton, November 20, 1960 


I have examined the accounts of the Students’ Union of the Univer- 
sity of Alberta Summer Session for the year ended October 31, 1960 and 
have received all the information and explanations I have required. 


In my opinion, the above balance sheet is properly drawn up so as 

to exhibit the true financial position of the Union as at October 31, 1960 
according to the information and explanations given to me and as shown 
by the books of the Union, and the accompanying statement of revenue 
and expenditure correctly sets forth the results of operations for the 
year ended at that date. 


M. A. ROUSELL 
i Chartered Accountant, Auditor 


December, 1960 





Berry Creek teachers elect executive 


Berry Creek divisional teachers held 
their first meeting at the Pollockville 
School on November 2 and elected Leo 
Backmeier as president, Hugh Dennis as 
vice-president, and Mary Russell as sec- 
retary-treasurer. ATA _ representatives 
are Mr. Backmeier, Mr. Dennis, and Mrs. 
Bonna Holt. Pat Alspach is press corres- 
pondent. Meetings are set for the first 
Wednesday of each month. 


E. J. Ingram speaks at Kingman 


Teachers of the Camrose North Sub- 
local were addressed by E. J. Ingram, 
ATA executive assistant, at the sub- 
local’s regular meeting on November 15 
in the Kingman School. It is the purpose 
of the professional development depart- 
ment of the Association, Mr. Ingram said, 
to encourage and help teachers to im- 
prove instruction, gain knowledge, and 
work actively in educational research. 
Mr. Ingram outlined in detail what the 
individual teacher, or a small group of 
teachers, can do in the line of action 
research. 


Planetarium scene of meeting 


The Correspondence School Branch 
Local held a meeting in the planetarium 
in Coronation Park, Edmonton, at the 
end of October. President Bert Figur 
conducted the meeting at which matters 
concerning the group were discussed. 
Mrs. H. Flint presented a sterling silver 
spoon to Frank Page on his retirement 
from the office. About 90 ATA members 
and friends sat in on a double showing in 
the planetarium proper. Mr. Page was an 
enthusiastic supporter of the planetari- 
um project. 


Dangers in undergrading? 


At the regular November meeting of 
the Didsbury Sublocal, the group dis- 
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cussed the topic: is there a danger of un- 
dergrading and, if so, what can be the 
result? Business of the meeting includ- 
ed discussion regarding the disposition 
of the concert fund entrusted to the 
local group and arrangements for a staff 
Christmas party. 


Teachers hear talk on guidance 


A. A. Aldridge, superintendent of guid- 
ance of the Department of Education, was 
guest speaker at the meeting of the 
Drayton Valley school staff on October 
25. His topic was “Integrating Guidance 
Services with the School Program”. A 
question and discussion period followed. 


Edmonton Separate reports officers 


The executive members of the Edmon- 
ton Separate Local are: Rene LeBlanc, 
president; Emily Mazurek, vice-president; 
J. K. Sherbanuk, treasurer; and Mary 
McAlpine, secretary. Past president is J. 
A. Trepanier. Local councillors are: A. 
Arbeau, Neil Campbell, Stanley Dalzell, 
Audrey Delay, Phillip Lamoureux, Mar- 
jorie McGrath, John Mazurek, Francis 
Schneider, and John Spenrath. Commit- 
tee chairmen are: Mrs. J. Durand, sick 
committee; Valentine Diederichs, budget 
committee, Francis O’Dwyer, junior high 
committee; and James Urlacher, social 
committee. 


Music teacher addresses sublocal 


Martin Intscher, music instructor for 
Grande Prairie City schools, addressed 
teachers of the Grande Prairie Sublocal 
at their first evening meeting on Novem- 
ber 18. Mr. Intscher pointed out that 
children should be exposed to good music 
from their first day in school and that all 
children should be tested for musical 
ability at certain grade levels. Mr. Ints- 
cher played a violin selection accompa- 
nied by Mrs. Graham Allen. 
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Derek Taylor, principal of Hillside 
School, reviewed financial trends in edu- 
cation, provincially and locally, and ex- 
plained salary negotiation procedures. 
The teachers agreed to sponsor a series 
of public relations addresses to make the 
public aware of some of the problems in 
education and elected L. V. Carmack, 
Richard Joy, W. A. Kujath, and Mrs. 
Lucile Maltais as a committee to make 
necessary arrangements. “Chalk Talk” 
was the most popular choice of the 
teachers as a name for the ATA news- 
letter. P. J. Gammon was named to rep- 
resent the group on the professional de- 
velopment committee. 


Two new members welcomed 


The program for the November meet- 
ing of the Irma Sublocal took the form 
of an induction ceremony in which Ar- 
lene Stewart and Larry Snyder were 
welcomed into the professional organiza- 
tion. Mrs. A. Glasgow acted as program 
chairman and D. Gunn read the pledge. 
Mrs. M. L. Fischer gave the invocation 
and Mrs. K. Clumstad read the code of 
ethics and made the presentation. Allen 
Ronaghan spoke to the group on the or- 
ganization of The Alberta Teachers’ As- 
sociation. 


Report made on Banff Conference 


Eugene Ratsoy, the Stony Plain Local 
representative at the Banff Conference 
last August, reported to the 14 teachers 
of the Keephills-Duffield-Wabamun Sub- 
local at a recent meeting. After comment- 
ing on the highlights of the week at 
Banff, Mr. Ratsoy, who is principal of 
Winterburn Elementary and Junior High 
School, introduced a topic of immediate 
and continual importance to teachers— 
supervision during noon and_ recess 
periods. Stressing that, although there is 
no consensus about what supervision en- 
tails and that there is still a great need 
for study and definition of the problem, 
Mr. Ratsoy pointed out that teachers have 
an obligation, as professional persons, to 
do what they can reasonably be expected 
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to do for the safety of the children en- 
trusted to their charge during the school 
day. In the event of an accident involv- 
ing a pupil when the matter becomes a 
case for a civil suit for damages, the 
courts resort to the “careful parent” con- 
cept in evaluating whether or not the 
teacher or principal was negligent. 

The sublocal will join in the continuing 
study of the report of the Cameron Com- 
mission and has advised the local exec- 
utive that it will concentrate its ener- 
gies on close examination of those recom- 
mendations dealing with reading, litera- 
ture, and the language arts. 

The sublocal executive includes: Mrs. 
Elizabeth Bryant, president; Patricia Mas- 
taller, vice-president; and Mrs. Lucy Han- 
sen, secretary-treasurer. Robert Fuhr is 
past president and councillor. Meetings 
are held the first Wednesday of each 
month. 


Induction ceremony held 


The Lethbridge Northern Sublocal held 
an induction ceremony for new members 
in the Crescent School in Picture Butte 
on November 7. The program began with 
a turkey supper served by the Crescent 
Home and School Association. Dennis 
Maier opened the ceremony reading 
“Teaching—A Profession”. A. Blakie, 
local president, read the code of ethics 
to which the inductees replied with a 
pledge of acceptance. Each inductee was 
then introduced and presented with an 
induction kit. Mrs. Ellen McBeath led 
the group in a professional prayer. High- 
light of the evening was a talk by the 
guest speaker, T. F. Rieger, district rep- 
resentative for Southwestern Alberta. 


Handbook project chosen by teachers 


The Mynarski Park Sublocal at its No- 
vember meeting decided to work on a 
handbook as the year’s project. At the 
business session of the meeting, Frances 
McConnell, representative to the Red 
Deer Local, gave a report on the local’s 
October meeting. Officers for the sub- 
local were elected at the first meeting 
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of the new term and are: Vernon Archer, 
president; Henrietta Miller, vice-presi- 
dent; Keith McDonell, secretary; Gloria 
Howitt, press correspondent; and Fran- 
ces McConnell, local councillor. 


"What's Wrong with our Sublocal?" 


An amusing skit presented by the en- 
tertainment committee of the Mannville- 
Minburn-Buffalo Coulee Sublocal at the 
November 16 sublocal meeting asked the 
question, “What’s Wrong with our Sub- 
local?” Criticisms and constructive ideas 
will help the Buffalo Coulee teachers in 
their planning for the next meeting in 
January. 

Business dealt with at the meeting in- 
cluded a review of a constitution drawn 
up by the Vegreville, Vermilion, Wain- 
wright Convention planning committee, 
and one recommendation was presented 
to the representative, Al Toronchuk, for 
further consideration. Mrs. Mary Morri- 
son, Mrs. Joan Tod, and a member yet 
to be chosen from Minburn will rep- 
resent the sublocal on the educational 
research committee of the Vegreville 
Local. Kevin Majeau, Nestor Bohaichuk, 
and John Misik were chosen to organize 
the annual sublocal bonspiel to be held at 
Mannville this winter. An award is to be 
made to Kenneth Johnson, who obtained 
highest marks in Grade IX in the sub- 
local area. This student is also the win- 
ner of the Governor-General’s medal for 
the division. 

Members of the sublocal executive are: 
Angus Smith, president; Gerrit te Kampe, 
vice-president; Mrs. Della Bang, secre- 
tary-treasurer; and Kevin Majeau, coun- 
cillor. 


Report from Spirit River 


The first meeting of the Spirit River 
Local took the form of an induction cere- 
mony to welcome 17 new ATA members: 
Mrs. P. Ames, W. Askin, J. Cairns, Miss 
P. Halikowski, H. Hughes-Games, P. 
Janacek, H. Jensen, Miss C. Larson, Miss 
G. Lattery, G. Lavallee, E. Michie, Miss 
P. Moen, Margaret Oltmanns, Mrs. J. 
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Sawers, Mrs. L. Shelly, Miss N. Skowor- 
odko, and R. Stasiuk. The ATA teacher 
training scholarship for second or third 
year university students was presented 
to Margaret Oltmanns. Honor pins to be 
presented to Grade IX pupils who re- 
ceived honors in last year’s examinations 
were given to the principals of the vari- 
ous schools. Pins were won by Gloria Mc- 
Cue of Spirit River, Nancy Kariga of 
Blueberry Creek, and Frances Rutledge, 
Wanham. 

Officers elected for the 1960-61 term 
include: Mrs. Ethel Lazoruk, president; 
Eric Thomsen, vice-president; Ethel 
Fildes, secretary-treasurer; Hugh McKen- 
na and Frank Gaboury, councillors; and 
Margaret Oltmanns, press correspondent. 

The local’s second meeting was held 
during the Grande Prairie-Spirit River 
Convention. New business included dis- 
cussion and voting on electoral ballots 
and the appointment of committees. 
Seven committees were formed: on griev- 
ance, housing, salary negotiations, pro- 
fessional growth, convention, research, 
and scholarship. 


Plans for year made by Peace River 


On November 8, the Peace River Local 
held an executive meeting at Dixonville 
to make plans for the coming year. An 
induction program and rally were ar- 
ranged. Other topics under discussion 
were annual awards, track meet, and 
study of the report of the Cameron Com- 
mission. 


Superintendent speaks on enterprise 


At the November meeting of the 
Spruce View Sublocal, H. J. Hall, super- 
intendent of the Red Deer School Divi- 
sion, gave an interesting and informative 
talk on the enterprise method of teach- 
ing. A helpful discussion followed. Eight 
teachers from Caroline were guests for 
the evening. 

Edna Farris gave a detailed report of 
the November meeting of the Red Deer 
District Local. Her report prompted a 
discussion of the objectives and costs of 
the teachers’ annual convention. Some 
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suggestions were offered which might 
give some help to the convention plan- 
ning committee. Executive members of 
the sublocal are: Mrs. Joan Hansen, pres- 
ident; Reginald Jeffers, vice-president; 
Mrs. Jean Weltz, secretary; Edna Farris, 
councillor; Mrs. Evelyn Johannson, pro- 
gram convener; and Sheila Trainor, press 
correspondent. 


Award night at Sullivan Lake 


The eighth annual award night was 
held by the Sullivan Lake Local on No- 
vember 18 in Hanna with F. W. Lee in 
the chair. An estimated audience of 400 
watched the presentation of athletic and 
scholastic awards by representatives of 
various businesses and organizations in 
the town. J. Haluschak, president of the 
local, gave the welcoming address and 
Superintendent W. G. Hay made a pre- 


sentation to Miss K. Esllestrand, winner 
of the Grade IX Governor-General’s 
medal in the area. 


Election results from Three Hills 


Nick Chamchuk has been elected as 
president of the Three Hills Local for 
the current term, with Mrs. Verda Litke, 
as vice-president; John Layton, secretary; 
and John Engel and Raymond Ratzlaff, 
councillors. Elections took place at the 
local meeting held at the Calgary Dis- 
trict Convention on November 4. 

In the Three Hills North Sublocal, 
Fred Penner was elected as president; 
Jack Layton, vice-president; Mrs. Jessie 
Howe, secretary; and John Engel, pro- 
gram chairman. The executive was elec- 
ted at the organization meeting in Oc- 
tober. 
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WORLD AFFAIRS 


Extends 
To our many good friends, old and new, in the profession, 
Best Wishes for the Christmas Season and the New Year. 


World Affairs Press Ltd. 


705 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario 


THE PERFECT CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR 


WESTERN TEACHERS 


A collector's item—final printing, under a new title, of the 
book published in 1926 as "The War Trail of Big Bear". 

The exciting narrative of the Frog Lake Massacre—the 
last Indian Rebellion told by the sole white male sur- 


vivor, Wm. Bleasdell Cameron. 


A thrilling chapter of Canadian history and a piece of 
Canadiana that belongs in every Canadian library. 


Only $3.25 postpaid, while this final edition lasts. Send 


your order to 


KENWAY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WM. BLEASDELL CAMERON 


i Ss = 


December, 1960 


1418 - 2 Street S.E. 
Calgary, Alberta 
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Your Representatives for 1960-61 


Association Committees 





Curriculum Committee 


A. M. Arbeau 

E. W. Buxton 

A. N. Carscallen 
Inez K. Castleton 
R. M. Dobson 
Elizabeth W. Duff 
A. B. Evenson 

D. P. Green 

A. E. Henderson 
M. A. Kostek 

I. B. Mallett 
Horace F. McCall 
Edwin McKenzie 
L. J. McKenzie 
C. Merta 

T. H. Murray 

R. P. Plaxton 

T. F. Rieger (Chairman) 
M. L. Watts 
Maisie Wheatley 
Dr. S. C T. Clarke 
E. J. Ingram 


Discipline Committee 


Inez K. Castleton (Chairman) 


Ada Fraser 

G. S. Lakie 

J. A. McDonald 
M. Skuba 


Finance Committee 


J. A. McDonald 
D. A. Prescott 
R. F. Staples (Chairman) 


Pension Committee 






Horace Allen 

R. E. Bean 

Roy R. Gouchey 
Eva Jagoe 

H. C. McCall (Chairman) 
M. W. McDonnell 
Lucy I. M. Milne 
Lars Olson 

L. Jean Scott 
Ivan Stonehocker 
M. Skuba 

W. Roy Eyres 


Pensions Grievance Committee 


Frank J. Edwards 

G. S. Lakie 

H. C. McCall (Chairman) 
M. W. McDonnell 

Lars Olson 

J. D. McFetridge 


Resolutions Committee 


H. C. McCall 

J. A. McDonald (Chairman) 
T. F. Rieger 

L. Jean Scott 

W. Roy Eyres 


Scholarship and Loan Committee 


T. J. Karpoff 

W E. Kostash 

H. C. Melsness 

R. F. Staples (Chairman) 
E. J. Ingram 


ATA representatives on Department of Education committees 


Board of Teacher Education and 


Certification 


J. A. McDonald 
A. D. G. Yates 
Dr. S. C. T. Clarke 





General Curriculum Committee 


R. M. Dobson 
T. H. Murray 
T. F. Rieger 
Dr. S. C. T. Clarke 
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Elementary Curriculum Committee 


Inez K. Castleton 
Edwin McKenzie 
Maisie Wheatley 


Junior High School Curriculum 
Committee 


A. M. Arbeau 
L. J. McKenzie 
R. P. Plaxton 


High School Curriculum Committee 


Elizabeth W. Duff 
A. E. Henderson 


Radio Committee 
C. Merta 


Audio-Visual Aids Committee 
D. P. Green 


High School Entrance Examinations 
Board 


A. N. Carscallen 
M. A. Kostek 


High School and University 
Matriculation Examinations Board 


I. B. Mallett 
Horace F. McCall 


Joint Committee to coordinate 
University and High School Curricula 


Dr. S. C. T. Clarke 


Coordinating Committee 


J. A. McDonald 

R. F. Staples 

A. D. G. Yates 

Dr. S. C. T. Clarke 

Staff Officers as required 


ATA representatives on other committees 


Alberta Advisory Committee on 
Educational Research 


A. D. G. Yates 
Dr. S. C. T. Clarke 
Advisory Council on Education 


A. D. G. Yates 
Dr. S. C. T. Clarke 


Faculty of Education Council 


Dr. S. C T. Clarke 


Leadership Course for School 
Principals 


Dr. S. C. T. Clarke 
December, 1960 


Board of Administrators, 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund 


Eva Jagoe 
H. J. M. Ross 


Campaign Against 
Holiday Hazards 


Safe Driving Week, which was ob- 
served December 1-7, 1960 served 
as an introduction to the Decem- 
ber-long nation-wide campaign 
against Holiday Hazards, sponsored 
by the police. Says Commissioner 
C. W. Harvison of the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police: “If all motor- 
ists and pedestrians cooperate in 
these worthwhile campaigns, much 
of the tragedy so prevalent during 
the holiday season will be elimin- 
ated.” 
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Announcements of 


ATA Scholarships 


Each year, The Alberta Teachers’ As- 
sociation offers eleven $500 scholarships 
in education. Applications for scholar- 
ships to be awarded for the next aca- 
demic year must be received by the exec- 
utive secretary of the Association at 
Barnett House, 9929 - 103 Street, Edmon- 
ton by May 15. Forms are obtainable on 
request. 

Three of these scholarships are award- 
ed to students who have completed their 
bachelor of education degree and are 
proceeding to post-graduate work in edu- 
cation. 

Four scholarships are offered to stu- 
dents in the Faculty of Education who 
are proceeding from their third to the 
fourth year. 

Four scholarships are offered to teach- 
ers with permanent certificates who have 
completed three years of the bachelor of 
education program and are proceeding 
to the fourth year of the program by in- 
tramural study. 


OSSTF Research Scholarship 


The Ontario Secondary School Teach- 
ers’ Federation announces a _ $2,500 
scholarship for educational research, 
open to practising teachers in Canada 
undertaking full-time advanced graduate 
study at a university of their choice in a 
field related.to the work of the schools. 

Details are available from the general 
secretary of the Ontario Secondary 
School Teachers’ Federation, 1260 Bay 
Street, Toronto 5. Apply: by March 1, 
1961. 


Graduate and Research Assistantships 


An announcement from the Ontario 
College of Education invites applications 
for several graduate and research assist- 
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Professional Study Opportunities 


antships, up to $2,000, available to stu- 
dents proceeding to advanced degrees. 
These involve varying amounts of part- 
time professional work, some directly in 
graduate studies, and some in the de- 
partment of educational research or in 
the guidance centre of the college. 

Further information may be obtained 
from the director of graduate studies, 
Ontario College of Education, 371 Bloor 
Street West, Toronto 5. Completed appli- 
cations should be submitted by March 1, 
1961. 


ATA Fellowship 


The Association offers a fellowship in 
education valued at $2,400. The dead- 
line for applications, which must be filed 
with the executive secretary of the Asso- 
ciation at Barnett House, is March 15. 
Applications are obtainable from the ex- 
ecutive secretary upon request. 

Competition is open to residents of 
Alberta, who are members of the Asso- 
ciation, and who are admitted to the 
School of Graduate Studies of the Uni- 
versity of Alberta for intramural study 
at. a regular winter session on a doctoral 
program in education. Students may be 
following doctoral work in any one of 
the four divisions of the Faculty of Edu- 
cation. The fellowship is awarded for a 
year and can be allocated to the same 
person for a second year. 


Educational Psychology Fellowships 


Several research fellowships, and a 
number of teaching fellowships, each of 
a value of $2,500, are available for gra- 
duate study in educational psychology 
during the intramural year 1961-62 at 
the University of Alberta. The fellowships 
will be awarded on the basis of academic 
and professional achievement and will 
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be used to finance graduate study leading 
to the M.Ed., Ed.D., and Ph.D. degrees. 

For further information concerning 
these fellowships and the programs lead- 
ing to graduate degrees, apply to the 
chairman, Division of Educational Psy- 
chology, Faculty of Education, University 
of Alberta, Edmonton. Applications ac- 
companied by transcripts of academic 
record and the names of four suitable 
references must be submitted before 
March 1, 1961. 


Educational Administration Fellowships 


A number of fellowships and teaching 
assistantships at the University of Al- 
berta with stipends varying from $1,800 
to $2,700 are available in the 1961-62 
intramural year to full-time graduate 
students in educational administration. 
These awards are open to graduates of 


TOUR OF EUROPE 
(Third Year) 
Sponsored by 


THE FEDERATION OF PROTESTANT 
WOMEN TEACHERS OF GREATER 
MONTREAL 


July 6 departure by ‘‘Empress of Canada’’ 
from Montreal 


August 21 arrival in Montreal by special 
flight 


ALL INCLUSIVE COST—$1095 
For details write— 


Robert A. Peck, M.A. 
12 Circle Road 
Pointe Claire, Quebec 





Attention is also directed to an an- 
nouncement of the Faculty of Gradu- 
ate Studies, University of Alberta, 
"Opportunities for Graduate Work: 
Fellowships, Scholarships, Assistant- 
ships, 1961-62", available from the 
dean of the Faculty of Graduate 
Studies, University of Alberta, Edmon- 
ton. 


any recognized university who hold a 
teaching credential and who have had a 
minimum of three years’ teaching ex- 
perience. 

Further information is available from 
the chairman, Division of Educational 
Administration, Faculty of Education, 
University of Alberta, Edmonton. Appli- 
cation forms and supporting documents 
should be submitted by March 1, 1961. 
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Voters’ List 


Elections, Executive Council 


The Alberta Teachers’ Association 


The list of members of The Alberta Teachers’ Association who are entitled 
to vote in the elections for the Executive Council will be published in February, 
1961, in the form of a pamphlet. It will contain an alphabetical list of the 
names of members of the Association as registered on November 30, 1960. 
Teachers are requested to check it carefully to see that their names are in- 
cluded and, if they are not, to notify head office immediately. 
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THE ALBERTA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
SAVINGS AND CREDIT UNION LIMITED 


Barnett House 
9929 - 103 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta 


Start saving for Christmas, 1961 now! 
Invest your savings in your credit union! 


Teachers beginning their first year of service 
in Alberta schools—and all members— 

are invited to investigate the advantages 

of belonging to the Association’s credit union. 
The initial membership fee is $25.25, 

five shares at $5 each and 25¢ registration fee. 
Send today for an application card, or use 

the handy postcard provided in the 
November issue of the magazine. 


Check these advantages 

V Regular savings plan 

VV Insurance on investment 

V Annual dividends on shares 
V_ Low cost loan service 


V An endowment loan which also 
provides life insurance 


[t's a good way to save 
for other purposes, too! 
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OUR READERS WRITE 





@ Isn't it a violation of The School Act 
for a principal to be appointed over two 
schools? 


Whether The School Act is being con- 
travened depends on the definition of a 
school. It has been our opinion that 
school buildings on separate grounds re- 
quire different principals. This does not 
mean that a school board might not 
designate one principal to be a senior or 
supervising principal with general system 
responsibilities in addition to those of 
his own school. On the other hand, we 
believe that a school board which desig- 
nates one teacher to be principal of 
schools which are on separate grounds 
with one or more vice-principals desig- 
nated in each of the schools is not abid- 
ing by the requirements of The School 
Act. 

We know of some cases where prin- 
cipals are appointed for each building 
although the buildings may be on the 
same grounds. Generally we have found 
that in such cases the board has ap- 
pointed an elementary principal and a 
high school principal. In your particular 
case it would seem to us that the school 
board cannot justify treating the two 
buildings on separate locations as one 
school regardless of the fact that both 
contain elementary and junior high 
school grades. The matter ought to be 
drawn to the attention of the superin- 
tendent and the board without delay. 


@ Must a nominating committee of an 
ATA local present all names agreed upon 
at a committee meeting to the election 
meeting of the local, or are these merely 
suggestions with no standing in proper 
procedure? If the former is true, what is 
the position of a person elected when the 
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committee failed to present the names as 
previously agreed? 


The nature of the report of a nomin- 
ating committee of a local would be 
determined by either the terms of refer- 
ence set for the committee by the 
local or its executive committee when the 
nominating committee is struck. If no 
terms of reference have been provided, 
the nominating committee should set 
terms of reference under which it will 
act to discharge the function for which 
it was created. It seems to us from the 
very nature of your question that neither 
of these alternate methods of determin- 
ing the scope of the committee’s function 
was used. If such is the case, the com- 
mittee’s report to the local or its exec- 
utive committee could be accepted by 
the meeting if it could be ascertained 
that the report was presented with either 
unanimous or majority approval of the 
members of the nominating committee. 

In the matter of the conduct of an 
election arising from the report of the 
nominating committee, we would think 
that the committee report should be 
properly considered as for the purposes 
of information. The president or chair- 
man of the local meeting must call for 
nominations from the floor of the meet- 
ing for each position for which an elec- 
tion is to determine the incumbent. Any 
person suggested for this position in the 
report of the nominating committee 
should become a candidate in the usual 
way, by a nomination from one of the 
committee members or from a member of 
the local. If this procedure is followed 
all members present can then exercise 
their democratic rights. 


@ What is the purpose of an ATA con- 
vention? 


At the outset, we would say that our 
fall conventions are designed primarily 
to promote interest in the improvement 
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of instruction. This objective is to be 
interpreted in a broad rather than a 
narrow sense, to the extent that such im- 
provement may be achieved through dis- 
cussions on methodology, course content, 
supervision, administration, proposed 
changes in teacher education and certifi- 
cation, professional development pro- 
grams, and so on. Conventions also serve 
the important function of bringing to- 
gether teachers from different systems 
and, on occasion, from different coun- 
tries so that exchanges of professional 
points of view may work to prevent com- 
placency and stagnation. 


@ What do you consider to be the func- 
tion of a teachers’ institute? 


As we understand a teachers’ institute, 
it is a meeting or a conference of the 
teachers employed by one school board. 
Typical programs we have seen lean 
rather heavily to problems directly re- 
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lated to that particular system. Teachers 
tell us that some institutes are concerned 
with the more routine aspects of method- 
ology; on occasion, with a local project or 
study or with reports of such; with mat- 
ters of administrative policy; and with 
many other problems which make for 
smoother operation of the system within 
the concept currently held by the admin- 
istrative group. On the other hand, teach- 
ers have reported institutes which have 
been devoted to problems of much broad- 
er significance. Some institutes seem to 
be planned unilaterally by the adminis- 
tration and others seem to be the product 
of joint planning. Rather obviously, 
teachers judge the value of an institute 
on what they think it has to offer to 
them and on the basis of what share they 
have had in planning the program. 


@ What ethical considerations impinge 
on me as a teacher when I am ap- 
proached as a parent of children attend- 
ing a school in which the teacher of my 
children is incompetent? Could I or 
should I sign a petition for the dismissal 
of this teacher? 


Your ethical obligation is clear. You 
should inform the teacher who will be 
concerned with your action of your in- 
tention to sign the petition and at the 
same time you should be prepared to 
give your reasons. The most difficult part 
of your decision will be that of proving 
beyond reasonable doubt that your chil- 
dren’s teacher is incompetent. Rumor 
and hearsay is not evidence. Reports 
from your children, however reliable 
they may appear to you, are not accept- 
able as evidence either. It seems to us 
that you would be acting in a mature 
manner if you advised the teacher con- 
cerned of the dissatisfaction in the com- 
munity, and so provided him with an 
opportunity to improve his standard of 
service or alternately to disprove the 
charge of incompetency being levelled 
against him. 
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THE SECRETARY REPORTS 


Professional Development 


Teachers’ organizations across Canada are stressing profes- 
sional development more and more. Their responsibility in this 
matter was carefully considered at the recent Western Conference 
of presidents and secretaries of teacher organizations. 

It was recognized that the unqualified teacher, with inade- 
quate preparation, has a regular course of training open to him 
at the university. Such teachers are not the concern of inservice 
programs. The qualified teacher, in common with all professionals, 
faces two trends. One of these is forgetting: what he knew when 
he finished his training course gradually fades from memory. The 
other is the progress of knowledge: what is known about the sub- 
ject now is greater and more accurate (we hope) than what was 
known a number of years ago. Inservice education seeks to arrest 
and prevent these two trends. It aims to increase the teacher’s 
knowledge and skill. As such, it is the main ingredient of profes- 
sional development. 

Should the responsibility for inservice education lie with the 
teachers’ organization, directly with the employing school board, 
with the Department of Education, or jointly among these? The 
Cameron Commission report, when read in its entirety, favors the 
last alternative. However, it does stress the need for an increasing 
participation by the teachers’ organization. 


That The Alberta Teachers’ Association have and accept the respon- 
sibility of jurisdiction over the competence and ethics of its member- 
ship so that its corporate actions are seen as professional. (Recom- 
mendation 155) 


Some of the professional development activities of the 
teachers’ organizations in other provinces should be of interest 
to Alberta teachers. It should be noted that only one highlight has 
been selected for mention. Teachers in each province are involved 
in many other professional development activities. 

The British Columbia Teachers’ Federation annually sponsors 
two non-credit summer courses. The Department of Extension 
cooperates in organizing the courses, which are held on the univer- 
sity campus. They last for two weeks, take place during July, are 
restricted to 30 teachers each, and have a registration fee of $25. 
One instructor, an assistant, and several special guest lecturers 
constitute the instructional staff. In the past, courses have been 
offered in primary reading, arithmetic, social studies, music, and 
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art. In the future, there may be a possibility of a course on teaching 


gifted children. 
The Saskatchewan Teachers’ Federation has employed an 


outstanding teacher of English who is spending a week at a time 
in various units, offering a non-credit evening refresher. In some 
units the pattern is two days, at night, and on Saturdays. It is 
reported that teachers come in from miles away to attend these 
inservice courses. The subject area is composition. 

The Manitoba Teachers’ Society has had a most successful 
curriculum session. A group of teachers was nominated by the 
Manitoba Teachers’ Society, and half of these were selected to 
join with persons from the department, school systems, and faculty, 
to spend three weeks of intensive work on curriculum. They set 
about devising a new course of study for vocational students. This 
is a valuable experiment in intensive work on a topic. 

These ventures in professional development have all been 
successful. They indicate that there are many possible patterns 
of inservice education. We are trying out some different ones in 
Alberta. Whatever the procedure, the aim is the same: to increase 
teachers’ knowledge and skill, and therefore their competence. 

There is a genuine need among teachers for inservice edu- 
cation. This need must be served by some group: the school board, 
the Department of Education, the teacher organization, or some 
other. If the school board serves the need, teachers will be required 
to attend inservice meetings organized by supervisors, coordina- 
tors, or what have you. If the Department of Education does the 
job, there would need to be a great multiplicity of departmental 
supervisors and inspectors. If the teachers’ organization is respon- 
sible, the job must be done either by a tremendous increase in 
local voluntary effort, or by an increased staff of full-time em- 
ployees, or by a combination of both. 

The implications for the future of the profession are most 
important. Does the profession, the employer, or the government 
undertake to maintain the competence of teachers? Can the latter 
two bodies operate in this field and avoid regulation? Do teachers 
admit the need, and are they willing to accept the consequences 
of the profession being responsible for maintaining competence? 
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Applications are invited for the position of 


Executive Assistant 


of The Alberta Teachers’ Association 


The Association is expanding its services, particularly in the area 
of professional development, and requires the services of an 
additional executive assistant whose work will be largely but not 
necessarily exclusively in this field, with employment to com- 
mence not later than the first of July, 1961. 


Applicants are requested to state academic qualifications, 
professional experience, and experience in Association activi- 
ties. 


Salary range on the present schedule is a minimum of $8,400 
with the bachelor's degree to a maximum of $11,000 with the 
master's degree. Other details of conditions of employment 
include group medical services plan and group life insurance, 
provision for sabbatical leave, one month's annual vacation, 
sick leave, leave of absence, and coverage under The Teachers’ 


Retirement Fund Act. 


Applications will be accepted up to February 15, 1961 and 
should be addressed to — 


Executive Secretary 
The Alberta Teachers’ Association 
Barnett House, 9929 - 103 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta 





Sometimes the solution to the day’s grind 


simply adds up to a welcome “pause that refreshes” 


with ice-cold Coca-Cola. 


Say “Coke” or “'Coca-Cola”’—both trade-marks mean the product of Coca-Cola Ltd.—the world’s best-loved sparkling drink, 





